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5 nebull —== cirturfudit amictu- 


Fernere ne quis eum, neu quis contingere paſſit, 
Malirive moram; aut veniendi poſcere cauſas t Vik O. En. b. i 


» 


|S firouds 

with miſt their 5 and invòlves in clouds, 

That thus unſeen, their paſſage none might ſtay, 

Dx farce to tell the cauſes of their way: 2 
Darszx's Tranſlation, 


a 1 11 E anonymous Writer of a Periodical Pa- 


per; when he firſt aſſumes his office; i is almoſt 
unavoidably, liable to have his imagi nation a 
| little overheated, and his ſelf-complacency un- 


- 
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uſually excited. It ſeems to him, that the 


friendly cloud of Aneas, for which the heart 


of boyiſh deſire has ſo often throbbed, i is at A 


once his own. F earleſ from conviction of ſe⸗ 
eurity, and ſhrouded in impenetrable dark- 
Ait w 1 | > 0 B 2 e | ; neſs, 
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neſs, he is to go boldly forth among the haunts 
of men, and gather in, unnoticed, his plente- 
ous harveſt of obſervation. His fancy wan- 
tons in the ideal proſpect, that activity is now” 
to be gratified i in excurſiveneſs, which no im- 
pediment can repreſs, and the purſuit of truth 
rendered certain, when the fearching ſpirit of 
philoſophy is joined to the- coolneſs of a mere 
ſpectator. While, as the glow of his imagina- 
tion continues to increaſe, ſtrange phantoms 
1 are conjured up, by the creative hand of ſelf - 
importance. He ſees the injured form of Vir- 
tue, in ſupplication before him, look up to his 
exertions for ſupport; and Vice, pale and trem- 
bling, await, in awful ſuſpence, the moment of 
that attack which is to ſhake her empire to ts 
foundation. 
From the elevated ſplendor 4 viſions like 
theſe, there is ſome difficulty to deſeend at once 
to the reality of things. Floating in the brain 
of an author, they are but too apt to ſhut out 
the humbler ſcenes of common life, and fug- 
gecſt temptations, which, as 'they ſpeak moſt 
fotcibly to vanity, are of *e6urſe not eaſily re- 
ſiſted. Againſt theſe Philoſophy ſelf has not 
always been found proof; and che *concealed. 
moraliſt of the day, has ſometitmes miſuſed his 
privileges, to aſtoniſh the wörld with the porn- 


= promiſe of iaſtructlon und reformation, | 
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' which he was unable to fulfil, and by an air of 


dictatorial authority, tarouſe expectations, which 
his powers were little calculated to gratify. . 
A periodical paper has been not unaptly 
compared to a ſtage-coach ;, ſuch an author re- 
ſembles much the traveller, who, under covert 
of his obſcurity, aſſumes the character of ele- 
vated dignity, and magiſterially dogmatizes in 
the momentary importance, which is founded 
on the ignorance of his companions: till, hav- 


ing long amazed them with the boaſt of 


power, and awed them with the auſterity of 


virtue, at laſt, when the end of the journey 


diſmiſſes him to obſcurity and humility, the 
impoſition ſtands confeſt. N or are his cheated 
fellow-trayellers ill revenged, when he, before 
whom Vice was to ſtand abaſhed, and the petu- 


| lance of Folly to be mute, turns out at once a 


common man like themſelves; and perhaps the 
cenſor general of the age, who, from his inquiſi- 


torial tribunal thundered againſt the times, is 


found the recluſe and ſolitary tenant of a garret. 


The Speculator, while he employs that pri- 


vilege of a maſk, Which the public are uſually 


contented to grant, will, from the character he 


aſſumes, feel but little incitement to abuſe their 
fayour, Neither ſeated in the chair of grave 
and ſolemn inſtruction, or ſtanding forth the 


profeſſed reformer of modern manners, the little 


Bat. claims 


* 


ſ 
| 
| 
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| claims he is to make on their attention, may 


be allowed, without the aid of any extraordi- 
nary means to enforce them. The journey on 
which the reader is about to enter, will not be 8 
long; ; and if the end of it ſhall ſuggeſt to his 
mind any regret, on parting with a companion 


of whoſe good intentions he is at leaſt convin- 


ced, or a wiſh to renew an acquaintance from 


the recollection of either pleaſure or profit 


connected with! it, the defires of the Speculator 
will be not ungratified. | 

Though ſome concealment has ever been 
indulged to periodical writers, there are certain 
claims which the preſcription of cuſtom has 
made it generally neceſſary to ſettle between the 
author and the public. A ſtranger is to be 


introduced, and ſome degree of attention, 


however trifling, may be called forth by his 


firſt appearance. Dr. Franklin has related an 


humorous ſtory of himſelf when travelling 
through the cities of America. The proverbial 
curioſity of individuals, excited by a new 


: face, harraſſed his patience, and impeded his 


progreſs. 3 till he happily bethought of an ex- 
pedient which releaſed him from the incon» 
venience. - He compoſed a ſhort recital, which 
comprehended his name, birth, country, deſti- 
12 78 and intentions; 9 means of which, 
on 


N 
* 
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on + artiving at a new place, he at once was able 2 


to ſatisfy the longings of the impatient inhabi- 
ants, and ſave himſelf from moleſtation. 


Though the curioſity he is ſo anxious to gra- 


tify is probably only the creature of his own 


fancy, the new author is generally apt to ima- 


gine himſelf in the ſame predicament as Dr. 


Franklin on his travels; and a little hiſtory of 


a ſimilar nature, calculated to allay the inten- 


ſity of curious expectation, is commonly the 


ſubject of an introductory paper. The Specu- 
lator will not deviate from the eſtabliſhed cuſ- 
tom, but, after the example of his predeoef- 
Lors, will dedicate a part of theſe firſt pages to 
the indulgence of a little egotiſm, My buſi- 


neſs with the world, my meaning and inten- 


tions in ſtanding} forward as an author, will na- 


be his buſineſs? methinks I hear ſome bilious 


and aduſt philoſopher exclaim, What other view 
cCan engage a reaſonable being but to combat 
the degeneracy of the age, and bear witneſs 


againſt che fearful. increaſe of vice that marks 


. theſe later times? The philoſopher, however, 
is alittle miſtaken, as I ſhall leave the times 


to mend at their leiſure, and this not without 
my reaſons. The attention has indeed been 
een rouſed by pitiable complaints of the in- 
1810 1 oa B 4 creaſe 


< 


turally be firſt enquired into. And what can 


- 
SIE — — . 2 — 
= 


2 , 
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creaſe of depravity which uſher in many pub- 
lieations of this kind. Writers are frequently 


induced to violate their modeſty by the requeſts | 


of friends, too preſſing to be rejected, and 


the impending dread of ſurreptitious copies. 


The periodical writer ſeems ſometimes to be 
uncommonly liable to the influence of another 
cauſe, which forces him to ruſh from his retreat 
before the public, with all his imperfections on 


his head. The ſpirit of anger is raiſed within 


his boſom, and torments him like an evil dæ- 


mon. His language is that of impatience, not 


to be reſtrained, and violence, from the con- 


._ cealment of which he appears to 1 0 


the worſt 3 ces. 
- Dus inigque 


* 


. patichs WR tam feriens ut teneat „ 
The fever of indignation burns with a fury, 
which allows not of repoſe, till an effuſion of 


* 


ink has mitigated the rage of the more preſſing 
ſymptoms; and what -ill-judging perſons are 
apt to call blind invective and unprovoked 
acrimony, is, in fact, à neceſſary effort for 
felf-preſervation.- It may appear a little fingu- 


lar, that the Speculator ſhould feem to poſſeſs 


an immunity from a complaint ſo contagious 
among moraliſts, or that his ambition ſhould 
not be rouſed, in the outſet: of his career, to 


break 
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break a lance in the literary cruſade againſt the 
times, in which ſo many of his brethren have 
been. adventurers. He muſt, however, be 


heard in his own defence. It appears from 
the moſt accurate obſervations, made both in 


verſe and proſe, that the age has from the time 


of the firſt poets and philoſophers, continued 


with the greateſt regularity to become every 
day more depraved. What has ſo often been 
aſſerted, 'and with ſuch excellent duthority for 
its ſupport, it might be a blameable temerity 
to deny, though there are not wanting obſti- 
nate people who fee ſo little into things, as 


ſtill to think the intermixture of good and 


evil in the times to be in much the ſame pro- 
portions as ever. But it may juſtly be feared, 
that it is now ſo long ſince this alarming dege- 
neracy began firſt to manifeſt itſelf, that what, 
in the days of Heſiod, ſuggeſted ſuch melan- 
choly reflections to that grave author, muſt by 


this time have arrived at too high a pitch to 


be checked, but by the moſt violent means. 
To oppoſe the feeble refiſtance of a periodical 


paper, would reſemble the vain attempt by thoſe 


petty mounds, which might confine the wan- 
derings of a rivulet to impede the burſt of a 
torrent grown , irreſiſtible by daily increaſe. 
Againſt ſuch a foe, armour of higher proof, 

| | and 


LO FAE SyFECULATOR. 


and weapons more weighty, muſt be demanded, 


than thoſe which glitter in the lighter bands of 


literature. Their little manceuvres and irregu- 
| har incurfiens may be efficacious in harraſſing 
Hypocrify, or driving Folly from her entrench- 
ments, but can make no impreſſion on the 
great body of Vice, which hitherto we are told 


has, like a Tartar army, only derived ſucceſ- 


ſive ſtrength from fruitleſs oppofition. We, 
however, though little able to contend, may 
from our retreat, point out to others a ſource 
of conſolation under a depravity ſo calamitous. 
It may be confidered, that what has fo long 
continued to increaſe, muſt, probably, at laſt 
arrive at its higheſt point; and though, from 
the diſcoveries of ſome writers of this country, 
we have ſo great reaſon to fear that acme has 
taken place at this unhappy period, we have a 
diſintereſted ſatis faction {til remaining. Know- 
ing that nothing human can long be ſtationary, 


the proſpect of the future may conſole us for 


the preſent; and the exceſs of the evil we ſuf- 
fer in our own perſons, be ſoftened by looking 
| forwards to a proportional decreaſe- of degene- 
racy in our more fortunate poſterity; this point 


| being ſettled, . all other queſtions come nearly 
under one head. What is the Speculator ? 


That which the whiſpers of ſelf-flattery ſug- 


geſt 
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get as fo likely to be demanded, ſhall receive 


a ready and fimple ſolution. It fhall be an- 


ſwered by a a little ſketch of my own frame of 


mind, which, by at once letting the reader into 
my character, will put it in his power to af- 
certain the expectation which may be founded 


on it. The Speculator is one who has contri- 
buted little, perhaps, to the practical utility of 


the arts of life * though his mind is ever fervid 
with plans, in the ideal completion of which, 
bis imagination has ſometimes triumphed in an- 
ticipating the praiſe and gratitude of others. 
The air- built fyſtems of abſtract philoſophy, 
and the ſordid calculations by which the vice 
and weakneſs of mankind is made ſubfervient 
| ro intereſted deſign, have been equally remote 
from his boſom. He is one, who from little 
| conformity i in his habits, and leſs congeniality 
in his heart, to what is called the World, be- 
gan at an early period to find but-a faint in- 
tereſt in thoſe purſuits which occupied fo 
ſtrongly the breaſts around him, 'For theſe, 
his internal feelings had whiſpered him, he 
was not formed. Even when immerſed in the 


noiſe and hurry of life, his imagination looked 
| forward fondly to a time, when, detached from 


the whirling vortex of affairs, he was to hover - 
it will above the ſcene of things, and watch, 
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in undiſturbed ſecurity, the wanderings, the 


labours, the conteſts of mankind; when the 
hum of men, breaking faintly on his ear from 
afar, ſhould: ſooth and not diſtract him; and 
life, like a fair proſpect, lie ſpread before his 
eye, in diſtant though diſtinct perſpective. 


Some diſappointment, from which his feelings 
rather than his fortunes had been wounded, 
left on his mind a ſoftened melancholy, after 
ſome time, of no unpleaſing kind. This, as he 
ſtruggled but feebly againſt its indulgence, at 
laſt rendered irreſiſtible the taſte he had acquir- 


ed, for pleaſures of a nature little compatible 


with the more active ſcenes of, life. With a 
heart, neither glowing with acrimonious miſan- 


thropy, or ſoured by ſullen diſguſt, he quitted 


the world, for a retirement of which he had 
learnt the full value, and which he could en- 


Joy unembittered by remorſe, and undiſturbed 


by the importunity of deſires, he could no lon- 


ger gratify, In this retreat from the ſhackles 
of regular employment, the, occupations of 


the Speculator are chiefly mental, and his beſt 


enjoyments are ſaught in following the free 


excurſions of imagination in purſuit of truth, 


and in tracing under all their modifications, 
the eternal forms of the good and beaytiful. 
The little ch of 1 he pojlefies, which 


in 
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in the world might have been waſted in toiling 


for wealth, or chaſing preferment directed to 
his own mind, is excited in ideal creation; nor 


is his nightly couch unvifited WP the MINE 
dreams which, 


wove in Fancy's loom, 
- Float in light viſion round the poet's head. 

To bring down the ſolitary reveries of re- 
tirement to uſe, is a taſk not the moſt eaſy; 
and he who plods on in the- beaten track of 
life, may regard ſuch occupations with no 
friendly eye ; it is therefore not without anxiety 
and fear the Speculator ventures to meet the 


public view. But the heart, even in the bo- 


ſom of indolence, or the obſcurity of re- 
treat, feels that there ſtill are claims not to be 
diſallowed. We are followed by the ſtill ſmalf 
voice of duty that whiſpers we are citizens, 


and threatens the penalty of remorſe to thoſe 


in whom ſupineneſs and apathy betray the com- 
mon intereſts of ſociety. He who can bear un- 


mitigated ſolitude, is either more or leſs than 


human; to him who ſtill feels he is a man, the 
bonds of ſociety are yet unbroken, though far 


removed we feel their influence; and the heart 


muſt ever own, that without ſome intereft in 


the events of the world, without ſome ties that 
Tink | us to our Feltow-mortals, it is not good 


6 . for 
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for man to be alone. To keep up that com⸗ 
munication with the world, on which the ha- 
bits of retirement were beginning every day to 
break in, and to avoid the ſelf-reproach of a 
paſſage through life, unmarked by ſome proof 
of exertion, theſe ſheets are deſigned. To ſet 
in motion the more amiable workings of the 
human breaſt, by giving them an object not 
unworthy, by ſoftening the heart to open the 
way to thoſe impreſſions, which adorn and dig- 
nify our nature; to enlarge, however little, the 
boundaries of elegant letters, are ends which, 
though to attain be beyond his powers, the 
honeſt ambition of the Speculator will be ſome- 
thing gratified by the attempt alone. And if 
to the volumes of amuſement and inſtruction, 
one more book be added, if in theſe papers, a 
ſingle motive be given to virtue, or the form 
of knowledge rendered more attractive, he will 
have received a reward in which his labours are 


overpaid. 
From the little ſketch which has been 8 


of the habits and frame of mind of the Specu- 


lator, the reader is poſſeſſed of the + motives 
which have given riſe to theſe ſheets, and has 
probably received a general idea of the nature of 
-his plan, and the manner in which it will be 


conducted, T he remainder of this paper ſhall 
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pe devoted to a more detailed relation of the par- 
tieulars of the method which the author wiſhes 
to adopt in his future efforts to entertain the 
public. Life and letters will be the objects of 
his attention. To thoſe who, ſtationed amidſt 
the buſtle of the world, can watch the fleeting 
influence of faſhion on the ever- changing ſcene 
of manners, the taſk is left to catch the ſhift 
ing colours as they appear, and inſtruct the 
world, by faithful pictures, of the nicer fea- 
tures of the times. Lineaments of life, more 
broad and general, an outline more free 
and comprehenſive of thoſe motives which in- 
fluence the characters of men, are more adapt- 
ed to the pencil of a retired Speculator. Va- 
riety will not be wanting; the precept, which 
is tedious in a formal eſſay, may acquire attrac- 
tions in a tale, and the ſober charms of truth 
be diveſted of their auſterity by the graces of 
innocent fiction. Much of the plan will be li- 
terary ; in this part criticiſm and the finer 
arts are meant to occupy a conſiderable place, 
and the regularity and dryneſs of diſcuſſion, 
will occaſionally be relieved, by the introduc- 
tion of various pieces of original poetry. In 
a work of this nature novelty is ever demand- 
ed; among the critical eſſays, a ſeries will be 
| preſented to the public, which will at leaft have 
that, 


16 TAZ SyzcvULATOR. 
that advantage. The later periods of the polite 
literature of Germany preſents the ſpe&a- 
cle of a literary harveſt, which, though rich and 
_ ample, had hitherto excited few labourers. As 
in our language no regular criticiſm has ap- 
peared on a ſubje& fo. original as the preſent 
tate of the Belles Lettres in Germany, ſketches 
of particular parts of their more elegant litera- 
ture will be attempted in the courſe of the 
_ preſent Work, and ſome tranſlations offered, to 
convey an idea, however ſlight, of that ſpirit 
to which deſcription alone is ſeldom n 
in poetical * 
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= E'guanto à dir qual era, & coſa dura, 

I : 5 Queſta ſelva ſelvaggia ed aſpra e forte 

1 Che nel penſier rinnuova la paura.— 

Tanto # amara, che pocco ? più morte : 

Ma per trattar del ben, ch'i wi trovai, | 

Dird del altre cafe, chi ho ſcorte. DaxxTE. 


The place I know not, where I chanc'd to rove . 
It was a wood ſo wild, it wounds me ſore 
But to remember with what ills I ſtrove : 
Such ſtill my dread, that death is little more. 
But I will tell the good which there I found: 
High things *twas there my fortune to explore, 
| _ HarYLEr. 
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WH Ir was evening, when Wolkmar and his dog, 


== Aalmoſt ſpent with fatigue, deſcended one of 
== the mountains in Switzerland; the ſun was di- 
== . lated in the horizon, and threw a tint of rich 
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crimſon over the waters of a neighbouring 


lake; on each ſide rocks of varied form, their 
green heads glowing in the beam, were ſward- 


ed with ſhrubs that hung feathering from their 


ſummits, and at intervals was heard the ruſh- 


ing of a troubled ſtream. 


Amid this ſcenery, our traveller, far from 
any habitation, wearied, and uncertain of the 
road, ſought for ſome excavation in the roc k, 


wherein he might repoſe himfelf, and having | 
at length diſcovered ſuch a ſituation, fell faſt 


aſleep upon ſome withered leaves. His dog 
ſat watching at his feet, a ſmall-bundle of linen 
and a ſtaff were placed beſide him, and the red 
rays of thedeclining ſun, having pierced through 
the ſhrubs that concealed the retreat, gleam- 


ed on the languid features of his beloved maſter. 


And long be thy reſt, O Wolkmar ! may 
ſleep fit pleaſant on thy ſoul ! Unhappy man! 
war hath eſtranged thee from thy native vil- 
lage; * war, unnatural war, ſnatched thee from 
thy Fanny and her infant. Where art thou, 


beſt of wives? thy Wolkmar lives ! *twas error 
ſpread his death. Thou fled'ſt ; thy beauty 
caught the eye of power; thou fled'ſt with 


thy 
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thy infant and thy aged father. Unhappy wo- 
man! thy huſband ſeekeſt thee over the wilds 
of Switzerland. Long be thy reſt, O Wolk- 
mar! may ſleep fit pleaſant on thy ſoul ! 

| : 1 | 


4 Yet not long did Wolkmar reſt ; ſtarting, he 
beheld the dog, who, ſeizing his coat, had 
ſhook it with violence; and having thoroughly 
awakened him, whining licked his face, and 
ſprang through the thicket. Wolkmar, eager- 
ly following, diſcerned at ſome diſtance a man 
gently walking down the declivity of the oppo- 
ſite hill, and his own dog running with full 
ſpeed towards him. The ſun yet threw athwart 
the vale rays of a blood-red hue, the ſky was 
overcaſt, and a few big round drops ruſtled 
through the drooping leaves. Wolkmar fat 
him down, the dog now. fawned upon the man, 
then bounding ran before him. The curioſity 
of Wolkmar was rouſed, he roſe to meet the 
ſtranger, who, as he drew near, appeared old, 
very old, his ſteps ſcarce ſupporting with a 
ſtaff; a blue mantle was wrapped around him, 
and his hair and beard, white as ſnow, and 
waving to the breeze of the hill, received from 
beneath a dark cloud, the laſt deep crimſon of 
the ſetting ſun. 
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The dog now ran wagging his tail, firſt to 
his maſter, and then to the ſtranger, leaping 
upon each with marks of the utmoſt rapture, 


till too rudely expreſſing his joy, the old man 


tottering fell, at the foot of a blaſted beech, 
that ſtood at the bottom of the hill. Wolk- 
mar haſtened to his relief, and had juſt reach- 
ed the ſpot, when ſtarting back, he exclaimed, 
My father, O my father!” Gothre, for ſo the 
old man was called, ſaw and knew his ſon, a 
ſmile of extacy lighted up his features, a hec- 
tic fluſhed his cheek, his eyes beamed tran- 
ſport through the waters that ſuffuſed them, 
and ſtretching forth his arms, he faintly uttered, 
« My beloved ſon!” Nature could no more: the 
bloom upon his withered cheek fled faſt away, 
the dewy luſtre of his eye grew dim, the throb- 


bing of his heart opprefſed him, and ſtraining 


Wolkmar with convulſive energy, the laſt long 
breath of aged Gothre fled cold acroſs the cheek 
of his ſon, 


The night grew dark and unlovely, the moon 
ſtruggled to appear, and by fits her pale light 
ſtreamed acroſs the lake, a filence deep and 


terrible prevailed, unbroken but by a cold 


ſhriek, that at intervals died. along the valley. 
1 Wolkmar 
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Wolkmar lay entranced upon the dead body of 

his father, the dog ſtood motionleſs by his fide; 
but at laſt alarmed, he licked their faces, and 
pulled his maſter by the coat, till having in 
vain endeavoured to awaken them, he ran howl- 
ing dreadfully along the valley; the demon of 
the night trembled on' his hill of ſtorms, and 

the rocks returned a deepening echo. 


Wolkmar at laſt awoke, a cold ſweat trick- 
led over his forehead, every muſcle ſhook with 
horror, and, kneeling by the body of Gothre, 
he wept aloud. © Where is my Fanny,” he 
exclaimed, Where ſhall I find her; oh! that | 
ce thou had'ſt told me ſhe yet lived, good old 
&* man ! if alive, my God, ſhe muſt be near: the 
ce night is dark, theſe mountains are unknown 
ce to me.” As he ſpoke, the illumined edge of 
a cloud ſhone on the face of Gothre, a ſmile 
yet dwelt upon his features; “ Smileſt thou, 
e my father,” ſaid Wolkmar, I feel it at 
© my heart ; all ſhall yet be well.” The night 
again grew dark, and Wolkmar, retiring a few 


paces from his father, threw himſelf on the 
ground, 


WP. 
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He had not continued many minutes in this 


ſituation, before the diſtant ſound of voices 
ſtruck his ear; they ſeemed to iſſue from dif- 
ferent parts of the valley, and two or three 
evidently approached the ſpot where Gothre 
lay ; the name of Gothre was at length loudly 
repeated, and Gothre ! Gothre ! mournfully 
ran from rock to rock. Wolkmar, ſtarting 
from the ground, ſighed with anxiety and ap- 


prehenfion, leaning ' forward he liſtened with 


fearful apprehenſion, but the beating of his 
heart appalled him. The dog who, at firſt 
alarmed, had crept to his maſter* s feet, began now 


to bark with vehemence ſuddenly the voices 


ceafed, and Wolkmar thought he heard the 
foft and quick tread of people faſt approaching. 


At this moment, the moon burſt from behind 


a dark cloud, and ſhone full on the dead body 
of Gothre. A ſhrill ſhriek pierced the air, 
and a young woman ruſhing forward fell on the 
body of Gothre. „Oh, my Billy,” ſhe ex- 


claimed to a little boy, who ran up to her out 


of breath, © ſee your beloved Gothre ! he is 
gone for ever, gone to heaven and left us. 
© O my poor child! (claſping the boy, who 


« cried moſt bitterly), what ſhall we do with- 
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ic out him, what will become of us, we will 
cc die alſo, my Billy! Gothre is gone to your 
« gwn'dear father, and they are both happy 
ce vonder, my Billy,“ pointing to the moon. 


Wolkmar, in the mean time, ſtood envelop- 
ed with ſhade, his arms ſtretched out, motion- 
leſs, and fixed in ſilent aſtoniſnment; his tongue 
clove to the roof of his mouth, and he faintly 
= and with difficulty uttered, “ My Fanny, my 
4 55 child!“ His accents reached her ear, ſne ſprang 
EF wildly from the ground, © It is my Wolkmar's 
_ c ſpirit,” ſhe exclaimed. The ſky inſtantly 
I = cleared all around, and Wolkmar burſt upon 
J 4 her fight. They ruſhed together, ſhe fainted. 
Gd of mercies l“ cried Wolkmar, © if thou 
* « wilt not drive me mad, reſtore her to life: 
4 N cc ſhe breathes, I thank thee, O my God, ſhe 


t breathes ! the wife of Wolkmar lives!“ Fanny __ 
IX recovering, felt the warm embrace of her be- 


loved huſband ; © Dear, dear Wolkmar,” ſhe 


ce ſpeak ; my Wolkmar, I am too happy; ſee 

* our Billy l“ The boy had crept cloſe to his fa- 
ther, and was claſping him round the knees, 

The tide of affection ruſhed impetuouſly through 

| | D the 


faintly whiſpered, „ Thy Fanny—I cannot 
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the boſom of Wolkmar, “ it preſſes on my 
Bo | cc heart, he ſaid, „ cannot bear it,” The 
domeſtics, whom Fanny had brought with her, 
crouded round; © Let us kneel,” ſaid Wolkmar, 
* round the body of aged Gothre;“ they knelt 
around, the moon ſhone ſweetly on the earth, 
-and the ſpirit of Gothre paſſed by, he ſaw his 
children and was happy, | 
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NumMmBER III. 
. SATURDAY, April 3, 1790. 


Auditis? An me ludit amabilis 
Inſania? Audire, et videor pios 
Errare per lucos, amænæ 


Dues et aque ſubeunt et aure. Hor Ar ius. 


- 
Py 


Hark ! the cele tial voice I raptur'd hear ! 
Or does a pleaſing frenzy charm my ear? 

Thro' hallow'd groves I ſtray, where ſtreams beneath 
From lucid fountains flow, and zephyrs balmy breathe. 


- FRANCES. 


/ 


0 I O contraſt his ſubj ects, to intermingle 
# 7 poetry and proſe, the flights of fancy with the 


ſober dictates of criticiſm and philoſophy, hath 
3 ever been a favourite idea of the Speculator. 


A And although it be true that, of the many 
E-1 whom ambition has led to claim the attributes 
9 8 of the Poet, few have been able to appreciate 
1 E 2 their 
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their own merit, to diſtinguiſh the flattery of 
inclination from the impulſe of genius; yet de- 
ſirous to add novelty to his plan, to arreſt the 
cenſure of uniformity, and give vigour to the 
i efforts of more elaborate compoſition, the Spe- 
culator now comes forward, and will occaſion- 
ally continue to do ſo, in a poetic dreſs. 


ODE To FANCY. 


I. | 
WARM the tinge of eve's ſoft ray, 
5 Smote by the crimſon- ſetting ſun, 
. ö Down the rock's rough craggy way, 


| ty. | . . 

ih Wildly the burſting waters run. 

05 II. 

1 . | 

bl. Sunk in ſilence ſleeps the ſtream, 

3 Smooth on the moſs-declining bed, Yr 

1 Clear as Luna's ſilver beam, 280 EE. 
On ſtartl'd Midnight's boſom ſhed. "IEG 

III. | 


'Thro? the ſhade the orb of day 
O'er yonder gold-tipt diſtant hill, 
Flings his rich, romantic ray 
Athwart the deep reflecting rill. 


IV. Where 


— 
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N. 

Where the wood's brown branches meet, 
Nigh where the haunted waters play, 


Rapt in airy viſion ſweet, 
7 thus, 1 Pour the votive lar. 


= / „ 


? „ 2 V. 1 50 — 
O nymph, of boundleſs pow'r poſſeſs' d, 
To light the Poets youthful breaſt, 
To bid the fire- clad thought ariſe 
And dare to claim its native ſkies, 
That lov'ſt to roam the lonely waſte, 
Mid Tadmor's falling domes. to ſtray, 
Or on wild Teneriffe's ſummit plac'd 
With Fiction wake the tuneful lay, 

O quick deſcend, ſupport the ſtrain, 
Thro' all the theme unbounded reign 
And pierce the depths of thought, 
Whether from Horror's thrilling ſtore, 
From Nature's ſcenes, or Magic's lore 
The lov'd idea be brought. 


VI. 
O tell me from what air-crown'd ſteep, 
Thou view'ſt the world of waters deep, 
bc a + And 
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Where roſe and woodbine form thy bed, 


To taſte the dewy breath of morn; 


THE SPECULATOR. 


And liſten'ſt to the howling wave Ez 
That beats the ſhell-hung dripping cave, NY is 
Or on what rock's wild-clifted fide, - | = 
Mid ſtorm and tempeſt you reſide ; 1 
Say, do thy footſteps ever fail 

To tread the lone and devious vale, 
Or thro' the mould'ring Gothic pile 9 
To pace the damp- hung cloiſter'd aiſle ? 1 
O tell me where at purple dawn 


Or where at eve's brown duſky ray, 


Thou wont the woodland wild to ſtray. 


Perchance nigh ſome green cottage led, 8 


Where round thee ſporting, warblers fly, 


And pour forth all their melody. 


VII. 


O come, let's ſeek the flow'ry vale 


Or where, thou wild untutor'd maid ! 
Beneath the cloſe-embowering ſhade 
Of autumn's rich-clad oak, 


Where breathes the balmy perfum'd gale, 
Where winds the filver ſtream along, 
Thro' the green grove her murmuring ſong. 


Beyond the torrent interpos'd, 

Thou ſce'ſt ſteep pendent rocks di ſelos d 

Thick hung with moſſy cloak. 
8 VIII. O 
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VIII. 
O deigi to tread the dewy lawn 
What time the blaze of day withdrawn 
Eve's milder beam comes on, 
When the grey cloud's tipt with gold, 
When the am'rous tale is told, 
The moon-loy'd-green upon; 
Ah then we'll ſing of melting charms, 
How, ſighing ſoft, the virgin warms 
Within the folding youth ; / 
How the boſom, white as ſnow, 
How the cheek's ſweet roſeate glow, 
And eye's fond languiſh tell the tender truth. 


| IX. 

Should fate condemn to rove obſcure 

This devious vale terrene, 

Yet ſhall the deep-fraught gloom allure 
But thou frequent the ſcene, 

Een on that diſmal deſert ſhore 

Where rules the wint'ry ſtorm ; 

Eternal on whoſe mountain hoar 

Sits Winter's awful form: 

There ſhould thy gentle ſhade appear, 

Mild would the tempeſt blow, 

With bloom would bluſh the kindliog year, 
And ſoft the ſtreamlet flow. | 
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Wich thee, I'd roam the blaſted heath, 
Where the fork'd lightning's red with death, 


And the bellowing thunder rolls, 
Where ſubſtantial darkneſs reigns, 


Where ſorrowing ſad the. ſtorm complains, 
And wild afar the deep- vex d ocean bowls. | 


- 5 


But turn we where yon ivy'd tow'r 
Woven by Time's ſwife fleeting hour, 


' Hangs v'er the deep retiring vale, 


There ſtill the bard recounts the tale, | 


Of high pil'd feaſt and pageantry, 
Of tournament and rivalry, 

Of hall that ſhook with ſudden ſound. 
Of mirthful peers aſſembled round, 
Of princely damſels“ lovely mien 
That grac'd the gay enliv ning ſcene, 
While loud the minſtrel gan to ſing, 


And warbling ſwept the lyric ſtring ; 
Now neath the moon's cool ſtreamy light, 
That breaks between the clouds of night, 

When the deep blaſt loud-ſhrieking bears 


On! its peo wings the dead of years, 
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Blue-ſhielded warriors flaſh along, 
Oft ſeen yon age - ſtruck walls among, 
Arms, claſh as intermits the ſtorm, 
And frowning floats th? unfiniſh'd form, 


XII. 


O thou, the nymph of daring thought! 
Who Nature's lonely voice haſt taught 
To breathe the ſweet conceptive ſtrain, 
And boaſt amid her ſylvan train. 

Each gentle, and each lofty muſe, W's 
Quick thro* my breaſt thy warmth diffuſe, i 
And deck my early, artleſs lay 

With thy bold rich creative ray; 

Fain would I think thy genial pow'r, 

Oft deigns to bleſs my ſtudious hour, 

For frequent nigh yon ruſhing ſtream 
On which the moon's pale beauties gleam 
I've ſeen thy lovely form; 

And een beneath the burſting ſtorm, ' 

Oft liſten'd yon wild woods among 

To the deep raptures of thy heav'aly ſong, 


XIII. 


Come then, nor thou the lay refuſe, 
To thee I lead the trembling muſe, 
Long 
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7 


There would he dreamof graves, and corſes pale; 
And ghoſts, that to the dea ners throng, 
And drag a length of clanking chain, and wail, 
Till ſilenc'd by the owl's terrific ſong, 


Or * that ſhrieks mw fits the ſhuddering iſles along. 


BRATTII. 


* 


O F the various kinds of ſuperſtition which 
have. in any age influenced the human mind, 


none appear to have operated with ſo much ef- 


fect as what has been termed the Gothic. Even 


in the preſent poliſhed period of ſociety, there 


are thouſands who are yet alive to all the hor- 


rors of witchcraft, to all the ſolemn and terrible 


en of the *ppalling ſpectre. The moſt en- 
G 2 lightened 
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lightened mind, the mind free from all taint of 
ſuperſtition involuntarily acknowledges the 
power of Gothic agency ; and the late favour- 
able reception which two or three publications 
in this ſtyle have met with, is a convincing proof 
of the aſſertion. The enchanted foreſt of Taſſo, 
the ſpectre of Camoens, and the apparitions of 
Shakſpeare, are' to this day highly pleaſing, 
ſtriking, and ſublime features 1 in theſe Fes: 
ful compoſitions. 


And although this kind of ſuperſtition be 
able to arreſt every faculty of the human mind, 
and to ſhake, as it were, all nature with horror, 
yet does it alſo delight in the moſt ſportive and 
elegant imagery. The traditionary tales of 
elves and fairies ſtill convey to a warm imagi- 
nation an inexhauſted ſource of invention, ſup- 
plying all thoſe wild, romantic, and varied 
ideas with which a wayward fancy loves to ſport. 
The Provencal bards, and the neglected Chau- 
cer and Spenſer, are the originals from whence 
this exquiſite mythology has been drawn, im- 
proved, and applied with ſo much inventive ele- 
gance by Shakſpeare. The flower and the leaf 
of Chaucer is replete with the moſt luxuriant ' 
deſcription of theſe præternatural beings. 


„ Next 


THE serer Aro. 


Next to the Gothic in point of ſublimity. arid: 
imagination comes the Celtie, which, if the ſu⸗- | 
perſtition of the Lowlands be eſteemed a part 
of it, may, with equal propriety be divided into 
the terrible and the ſportive; the former; as diſ- 
played in the poems of Oſſian; the latter, in the 
ſongs and ballads of the Low Country. Oſſian 6 
has opened a ne field for invention, he has co- ; 1 
joured a ſet of beings unknown to Gothic fic- x 
tion; his ghoſts are not the ghoſts of Shak- 
ſpeare, yet are they equally ſolemn and ſtriking. | 
The abrupt and rapid fervor of imagination, | 
the vivid touches of enthuſiaſm, mark his com- | 
poſition, and his ſpectres ruſh upon the eye | 
with all the ſtupendous vigour of wild and mo- | ; 
mentary creation.” So deep and uniform a me- 
lancholy pervades the poetry of this author, | 
that, whether from natural diſpoſition, or the | 
prefſure of misfortune, from the face of the 
country which he inhabited, or the inſulated 
ſtate of ſociety, he ſeems ever to have avoided 
imagery of a light and airy kind; otherwiſe, 
from the originality of his genius, much in this 
way might have been expected. As to the ſu- 
perſtition of the Lowlands, it differs ſo little 
from the lighter Gothic, that I know not whe- 
ther I am warranted in drawing any diſtinction 
between them. It is not, however, peculiar to 
| this Y 
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this diſtrict of Scotland, the rxiglenders\in 
many parts, eſpecially in their beautiful little 
vales, being ſtill enthuſiaſtic in their belief of it. 


Theſe are then the two ſpecies of ſuperſti- 
tion which ſeem moſt capable-of invigorating 
the powers of imagination : how feeble, cold, 
and infipid are the mythological fables of the 
claſſic bard, compared to the bold and daring 
fictions of the Gothic Muſe. 


It has been, however, too much the faſhion 
among critical writers, to condemn the intro- 
duction of this kind of imagery, as puerile and 
abſurd ; but, whilſt it is thus formed to influ- 
ence mankind, to ſurprize, elevate, and delight, 
with a willing admiration, every faculty of the 
human mind, how ſhall criticiſm with impunity 
dare to expunge it? Genius has ever had a 
predilection for it, and it has ever been the fa- 
vourite ſuperſtition of the poets. I may ven- 
ture, I think, to predict, that if at any time 
this ſpecies of fabling be totally laid aſide, our 
national poetry will degenerate into mere mora- 
lity, criticiſm, and ſatire ; and that the ſublime 
the terrible, and the fanciful in poetry, will no 
longer exiſt. The recent publication of Mr. 
Hole's Arthur, or the N orthern Enchantment, 

will 
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will again call the attention of the public to 
theſe fertile ſources of invention, for it is 


In ſcenes like theſe, which, daring to depart 

From ſober truth, are ſtill to nature true, 
And call forth freſh delight to Fancy's view, 

Th' heroic muſe employ'd her Taſſo's art! 
How have I ſat, when pip'd the penſive wind, 

To hear wy harp, by Britiſh Fairfax ſtrung, | 
Prevailing poet, whoſe undoubting mind 

Believ'd the magic wonders which he ſung ! 
Hence at each ſound imagination glows ; 
Hence his warm lay with ſofteſt ſweetneſs flows; 
Melting, it flows, pure, num*rous, ſtrong and clear, 
And fills th* impaſſion'd * and wins th harmonious ear. 

| CoLLINSs. 


The poet from whoſe md the above quo- 
tation vas been taken, poſſeſſed all that fervor 
of enthuſiaſm, all that warmth of imagination 


charaQteriſtic of true genius; and although ig- | 


norance and bad taſte have not unfrequently 
claſſed him with a Tickell and a Hammond, 
yet with the diſcerning few will he ever hold 
an exalted rank in the regions of pathos and 
invention, - 
By fairy hands his knell is rung ; 
By forms unſeen his dirge is ſung: 
Oft “ Fancy” comes © at twilight” grey, 
To bleſs the turf that wraps his clay; 
And « Pity” ſhall a while repair 
To dwell a weeping ! Votreſs*” there. 


But 


CLE wed ni IST CIS. 
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But to return to our ſubjeck.- Although io 
great a diſparity evidently obtains between the 
two ſpecies of Gothic ſuperſtition, the terrible 
and the ſportive ; yet no author, that I am ac- 
quainted with, has availed himſelf of this cis- 
cumſtance, and thrown them into immediate 
contraſt, In a fragment lately publiſhed by 
Mrs. Barbauld, under the title of Sir Bertrand, 
the tranfition 1s immediately. from the deep 
Gothic to the Arabic or Saracenic ſuperſtition; 
which, although calculated to ſurprize, would 
have given more pleafure, and would have ren- 
dered the preceding ſcenes of horror more 


ſtriking, had it been of a light and contraſted | 


kind. Struck, therefore, with the propriety of 


| the attempt, and the exquifite beauty that 


would probably reſult from ſuch an oppoſition | 
of imagery, I have determined to devote a few - 


© Papers to this deſign, and to give exemplifica- 
tions in an Ode and Tale ; and, as I have often 
obſerved this kind of ſuperſtition to take great 
hold of the reader's curiofity, I doubt not they 


will meet with a favourable reception. 


N. 
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Non obtuſa adeo geftamus pectora Pan, 
Nec tam averſus equos Faris fol jungit ab urbe. 
* 120. Ea. 


Tus hiſtory of the human mind, as ex- 
emplified in its progreſſive paſſage, from the 
depreſſion of barbariſm to the elevation of re- 
finement, is to the philoſopher an object of 
reſearch equally faſcinating and profitable. To 
follow the firſt faint dawnings of intelle&, 
which, in the infancy of nations, burſt by in- 
tervals through ſurrounding darkneſs, to that 
blaze and energy with which the powers of 
mind ex pand in the maturity of more poliſhed 
times, is a contemplation that ab the Pride 
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of man, and fills the ſoul with elevated ideas 
of the dignity of its own nature, Nor are 


ſuch inveſtigations to be held as merely ab- 


ſtract or inapplicable to utility. To him who 
carefully examines and compares the various 


pictures of national advancement, the chain- 


connecting cauſes and effects is laid open, while 


he learns the influence of thoſe powers, by 


which the progreſs of refinement had been 
hitherto haſtened or retarded ; he gains a know- 
ledge which may 1 not n applied to 
the many; 


In the ſtudy of a hiſtory ſo important as that of 
the mind, enquiries into the ſtate of polite litera- 
ture, as modified by various cauſes in different 


countries, have ever made a principal part. The 


more delicate and loftier efforts of imagina- 
tion, the keen taſte of beauty and elegance, 
tardily unfold themſelves in the ſoul. They 
mark the. maturity of nations like that of in- 
dividuals, and the progreſs of the finer arts, 


is the ſtandard by which the real intellectual 


rank of a people i is uſuaily beſt eſtimated, 


The inquifirive and philoſophic ſpirit of the 
Engliſh, has peculiarly prompted them to ſuch 
relearches. The plenteous field of foreign i ume 
provement 


— 
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provement has always excited the induſtry of 
innumerable labourers, and our eagerneſs to in- 
veſtigate the cauſes and conditions of refine- 
ment among the neighbouring nations has uſually 
kept pace with our own advancement. At a pe- 
riod when this taſte appears rather to be increaſ- 
ing than upon the wane, and when the mutual 
intercourſe of nations becomes, from a thouſand 


cauſes, every day more facilitated, it appears 


ſingular, that one country alone, in which the 
ſciences have been long and ſucceſsfully cul- 
tivated, ſhbuld experience a neglect as morti- 
fying as it is unde ſerved. The polite literature 
of the Germans, has eſcaped the general ſpi- 


rit of enquiry, and by ſome fatality ſeems hi- 
therto to have repreſſed learned curioſity, and 


damped the ardor of inveſtigation. While the 
productions of the French, however uncon- 
genial to the ſpirit of our iſland, exert, as fo- 
reign, a peculiar claim on our complacency ; : 
this province, rich and inexhauſtible as it pro- 
miſes to be, has little excited the ambition of 
conqueſt, or rouſed the cupidity of literary 
induſtry. A language inimical to the Germans, 


has been propagated among us by tradition, | 


till it has nearly gained the authority of pre-, 
ſcription. Dullneſs is, by a kind of charm, aſ- 
ſociated with their names, and the hearſay 
ſarcaſm detailed from hand to hand, has filled 


* | our 


* 


* 
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our minds with prejudices againſt a people, 
_ whoſe merits we have hitherto been little able 
to appreciate. The profeſſed language of pa- 
negyric, and the blind ignorance of prepoſſeſ- 
ſion, are equally unfriendly to the cauſe of 
truth. Later years have witneſſed in Germany 
the cultivation of many of the finer arts; with 
what ſucceſs, it is for candour and coolneſs 
only to determine. To attract ſome ſhare of 
attention to a ſubject where curioſity is fo 
laudable, and, by giving an idea, faint as it may 
be, of the exertions of the Germans, in works 
of taſte and imagination, to enable others to 
judge a little better of the rank which literary 
juſtice ſnould aſſign them, will be attempted in 
a few ſketches inter woven with the plan of the 
preſent work. Of theſe the execution may 
claim much indulgence, but their intention can 
hardly be unfavourably conſidered. 


The introduction of German literature into 
England has taken place under circumſtances 
the moſt unfavourable to its adoption. Our 
firſt acquaintance with the German Muſe was 
formed on the commencement only of her pro- 
greſs to that maturity ſhe | has ſince attained. 
With this, other cauſes concurring, curiofity 
was little rouſed, indifference ſoon ſucceeded, 
and the impreſſions then received were tranſmit- 

8 | 2 ted 
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ted to ſucceeding times. Theſe continue to 
_ exert an influence in the preſent period, when 
the rapid progreſs of German improvement 
has rendered their application abſolutely. un- | 
juſt. The French, from a variety of cauſes, '| 
ever inimical to their leſs volatile "neigh- 
bours, have formerly exerted, at their expence, 
the powets of ridicule, which; howtver ap- 
plicable when directed to the dark age of Ger- 
man genius, loſes all point when the modern 
era is the object. The charge of tameneſs and 
want of fire has been made, till the ſtigma be- 
comes difficultly ſeparable from the efforts of 
German imagination. The wide diffuſion of 
the French tongue, and the little ſphere to 
which the other language is confined, has on 
one ſide given every advantage to propagate an 
accuſation, and on the other rendered a public 
appeal almoſt impracticable. At a late pe- 
riod, however, the prepofleſſions even of the 
French are beginning to relax. The merits of 
thoſe, they once "oppoſed with acrimony and 
contempt, are daily making more impreſſion ; 
and the hoſtile obloquy they fa long preſerv- 
ed, is atoned for by the eagerneſs with which 
the German literature is received and tranfuſed 
into their language. Little as our nation is 
acquainted with the modern writers of Ger- 
many, ſome ſpecimens are familiar to us, which 
1 yield 
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yield ſuflicient proof, that whatever deficiency 


of ſtrength might mark the earlier compoſitions | 
of that country, the ſpirit which pervades the 
later literary performances is of a character di- 


_ r ö ee 


i = 


The Sorrows of Werter, tke beauties of 


which glowing with all the fire of genius and 


the enthuſiaſm of exquiſite paſſion, have fur- 


niſhed ſo many themes to the poet and the 
painter, has, as a compoſition, long excited out 


admiration, though apparently without awaken- 
ing much curioſity for the other numerous pro- 
ductions of Goethe's bold and vivid pencil. In 
the fiſter art of poetry, the Germans have long 
vindicated to themſelves a rank among the 


higheſt; the whole of Europe has recognized 
the merits of a ſtyle of muſic, as original and 
touching as it is incompatible with mere la- 
borious tameneſs. A mufic, to whoſe excel- 
lence the heart of feeling will ever bear the 
trueſt teſtimony, while it vibrates to the fiery 


wildneſs of an Haydn, or melts to the ſoft and 
paſſionate trains of the tender Pleyel. 


To the common prepoſſeſſion 2 want of 


ſpirit and intereſt, in the productions of the 
Germans, another cauſe has contributed. A 


peculiar fate attended ſome of the firſt poems 
1 Eh which 
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which appeared among us in an Engliſh dreſs. 
Stripped of the poetic beauties of the origi- 
nal, the tranſlations reduced the ſublimity and 
varied meaſure of Klopſtock's verſification, and 
the harmonious ſoftneſs of Geſner, to one ſtand- 
ard of monotonous proſe, which, from the pe- 
culiarity of ſtructure, has long attracted the 
ſarcaſms of criticiſm. Little would it be ſuſ- 
pected by the mere Engliſh reader, that Klop- 
ſtock in his Meſſiah has taken the Greek hexa- 
meter as the model of his verſe, and has al- 
moſt exhauſted the riches of a language the + © 
moſt copious, in the varieties of his modula- 
tion and cadence. A literary proceſs like this 
few poems can ſuſtain without the loſs of half 
their beauties. Homer and Virgil themſelves, 
would probably, if ſubjected to it, but little 
attract wonder, or arreſt attention. An idea 
of difficulty almoſt inſuperable, annexed to the 
acquifition of the language of the Germans, 
has tended to produce an indifference to their 
literature. That the language is not among 
thoſe moſt eaſy of acquiſitions will readily be 
allowed, though no ſmall portion of the impe- 
diments may perhaps appear to examination 
founded on prejudice, The ſarcaſtic criticiſms 
of the French and other nations on the harſh- 
neſs 
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neſs of our own tongue, will incline us not to 
ſit in judgment too ſevere on the want of har- 
mony in the German. Wieland, in his Muſa- 
rion and Oberon, by ſhewing that the German 
language is not unſuſceptible of muſical ſoftneſs 
and elegance, has performed a ſervice to his na- 
tive tongue, like that for which our own 1s in- 
debted to Pope. The immediate connection 
of the German language with the Engliſh, and 
the light which its direct relation is fo able to 
throw on many dark and ambiguous parts of 
the latter, is a claim to attention which it is fin- 
gular to find has produced fo little effect. The 
productions of a nation, near to us in point of 
atuation and connection, in a language from 
which ſo great a part of our own is evidently 
borrowed, have in ſome of our writers experi- 
enced a neglect, which would lead us to ſuppoſe 
that the Germans were as remote and little in- 
tereſting to us as the Chineſe; and that their 
tongue emulated the Egyptian heiroglyphics in 
obſcurity. Fortunately for the extenſion of 
Engliſh letters, theſe opinions have not been 

mutual. The language of England makes in 

Germany a part of education, and is even re- 
golarly taught by the profeſſor of an univerſity. 

The Germans have received the productions of 
| | „ 
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the Engliſh with 4 degree of cordiality and ea- 
gerneſs which marks congeniality of ſentiment, 
and have tranſlated into their own language, 
moſt of our works that are diſtinguiſhed by 
celebrity. 


The progreſs of Germany towards the re- 
finement of the politer arts, has been compli- 
cated with circumſtances not a little ſingular. 
At a period when the more impottant of the 
European nations, after ſhaking off the mental 
ſlavery of ſo many ages of ignorance and dark-. 
neſs, were riſing high in the ſcale of intellect, 
it was difficult among the writers of that coun- 
try to find a ſingle veſtige which marked the 
developement of thoſe faculties of mind, which 
have elegance and beauty for their object. The 
taſte for the theology and logic of the ſchools, 
and the ſpirit of minute and laborious re- 
ſearch, continued long after the revival of let- 
ters to keep poſſeſſion of Germany, and effectu- 
ally to repreſs the exertions of imagination, or 
the invention of genius. Even that great event | 
in which Germany had ſo proud a ſhare, which 
looſened the ſhackles from human reaſon, and 
vindicated the dignity of man, did not produce 
the effect of bringing forward the finer facul- 

N ries. 
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ties of the mind, to which it ſeemed neceſſarily 
to lead. The efforts of Luther, Melancthon, 
Reuchlin, and Hutten, were able to break the 
bands of tyranny and ſuperſtition, but little to 
- advance their cotemporaries in refinement. 


A few exceptions to the general inaQtivity in 
which Germany appears ſo long to languiſh, 
are, however, to be made. The Minnefingern, 
a ſpecies of Troubadours, in the 13th, 14th, 
and 15th centuries, have vindicated” their ex- 
iſtence from oblivion, by ſome works which 

are ſaid to poſſeſs peculiar merit, as thoſe of 
Reynard der Zeten, and Walter der Vogelweede; 
and in the later periods which wete prior to the 
| ſhining æra of Haller, ſome names have reach- 
ed poſterity. Opitz, who preceded Halltr by 
near a century, is even at preſent able to claim 
attention and admiration. 


* 
a 


Various cauſes, the concurrence of which 
continued for fo long a time to exert an influence 
unfriendly to the progreſs of the finer arts in 

| Germany, are obvious to reſearch. Among 
the firſt of theſe, is that ſeverity of fate, which, 

from the earlieſt periods, has viſited Germany 

with a ſeries of deſtructive wars, of which 
the 
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the local ſituation has rendered it too opportune 

a theatre. When the darkneſs which had ſo 

long brooded thick and heavy over Europe, 

was beginning to diſperſe, and the exiled Muſes 

once more claiming their native ſeats, dared 

to vindicate their priſtine honours, this country 

was viſited by few and diſtant gleams of mental 

light, and could offer little ſhelter or protec- 

tion to returning ſcience. The influence of 

the feudal ſyſtem continuing to operate from 

local cauſes for ſo great a length of time, the 
anarchy ariſing from the diſcordant principles of 
the Germanic conſtitution, and the ravages of 
war raging in the very heart of the empire, ren- 

dered Germany no aſylum for elegant litera- 
ture, when juſt efcaping from the long oppreſ- 
fion of the dark ages. Caufes of this kind, 
particularly the laſt, have continued to act, 
though with diminiſhed pqwers, even to a late 

period. As the ſcattered ſoyereignties that 

cCompoſe the imperial body, inſtead of multi- 
_ » plying the, patrons of the arts, divided and 

, weakened the power of protection; this circum- 
ſtance contributed ſtill farther to render the 

progreſs of the finer arts precarious, from the 
want of conſtant foſtering care, and the ſun- 
thine of power. DE es 
gs To. 
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To this was added, a contempt of literature, 
not difficult to be traced to its proper origin, 
which for a long time marked the character of 
the nobles of Germany. Theſe, impreſſed with 
ideas of feudal dignity, looked down on the 
profeſſors of literature as of a lower rank, and 
little intitled to reſpe& or encouragement, 
While the man of ſcience, excluded from courts 


and condemned to obſcurity, felt the elevation 


of learning degraded, and the motives of acti- 
vity grow languid. At a time when, from ob- 
ſtacles like theſe, the progreſs of Belles Lettres 
had been weak and tardy among the Germans, 
rhey became acquainted with French literature, 
which had arrived at a ſtate of high elegance 
and poliſh. The little efforts they had made 
before this period became for a time {till leſs ; 


and, dazzled with the ſuperior ſplendor of 


French Letters, they ſeemed almoſt to deſert 
their own language. The decided preference 
of theigreat Frederick for the French tongue, 
and the contempt he ſo openly expreſſed for his 
own, contributed at leaſt partially to keep up 
a taſte ſo uncongenial to the real ſpirit of the 


Germans. Unable to contend in point of har- 
mony and delicacy with the language of the 


French, the German writers felt their ardor 
| damped, 


* 
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damped, and the native literature was ſeverely | 
checked by the introduction of the foreign 


riches of another TO”: 


Thus, for a u and barren period, the | 


Muſes of Germany ſlumbered in uſeleſs inacti- 
vity, while the ſpirit of patient inveſtigation, 
or laborious induſtry ſeemed effectually to have 
extinguiſhed the efforts of imagination, and the 
enthuſiaſm of the fine arts. The few and 
ſhort exertions of native genius, which at in- 


tervals blazed for a moment, only marked more 


forcibly the ſurrounding darkneſs. But the 
opening of the preſent century, uſhered in the 
dawn of that ſplendor which was at laſt to diſ- 
pel the diſgraceful ſhade that had ſo long ho- 
vered over Germany. The venerable names of 
Haller, and his cotemporaries, ſtand firſt on 
that liſt of fame which vindicates the Germans 
from the reproach of deficiency in inventive 


talents. The call went forth which was to 


rouſe the ſleeping genius of the nation from 


the lethargy of ages. An emulative ſpirit 


ſeemed to pervade the ſucceſſion of writers that 
followed ; and the creative wit of Wieland, the 
deep pathos of Leſſing and Schiller, the ten- 


der r of Geſner, and the fiery enthu- 
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fiaſm of Goethe, began to diſcloſe themſelves, 
The brilliant æra was eftabliſhed in which the 
Germans ſaw the foundation of their literary 
glory ſecured, and looked forward, in well- 
founded confidence, to the ſpeedy approach of 
that time when they ſhould be enabled to con- 
teſt the palm of fame with the proudeſt of 
thoſe nations who would once have thought 
themſelves diſgraced by the very competition, 
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A MO NG the various exertions of human 
ingenuity, which pleaſe while they inſtruct, 


dramatic poetry has from the' earlieſt times 
claimed the neareſt intereſt i in the heart, and 


: exerted-a power over the mind, the moſt uni- 
voerſally acknowledged. The other ſpecies of 
: compoſition, which call up before us all the 


wanton in the. luxuriance of deſcription, and 
ne the vividity of truth itſelf in the paint» 
aa ee ing 
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variegated graces of Nature's beauties, which 
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ing of narration, are unneceſſarily . 


languid in effect, when compared with that 


poetic delufion, which places in our view the 
ſpeCtacle of man himſelf, man, acting and ſuf- 
ſering. Mind is here the higher nobler object. 
It is the ſecret workings of thoſe powers, by 
which a human ſoul is ſwayed or ſhaken to its 
foundation, the drama diſcloſes to our eyes. 
Seizing the tranſient and ever-changing co- 
lours of paſſion, the momentary almoſt evane- 


ſcent ſhades of mental emotion, it fixes and 
embodies the fleeting ſcene, in one great pic- 


ture, for our warning or inſtruction. In repre- 
ſentations of this nature, the tragic drama has 


ever held the higheſt ſtation. Greater in its 


ſubject, as including all the ſtronger motives of 
the ſoul, and more intereſting to the heart, as 
connected with the ſources of human , ſorrew 
and calamity, it has left comedy only the infe- 
rior province of correcting folly by ridicule, 
and fixing on thoſe leſs dignified and humbler 
paſſions, which, though not unprodudtive of a 
certain diſtreſs and intricacy, are little related 


to terror or pity. But it is not alone as fubſer- 


vient to the pleaſures of mankind, or as.claim- 
ing to herſelf a rank among the loftier efforts 


of mental activity, that the tragic muſe pre- 


ſents itſelf to notice. She affumes a weightier 
by TO office, 
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office, without which the tear of pity is vain 
and ſterile, and the paſſions taught to move 
without an end. In her proper poſt, her voice 
is that of the inſtroctreſs of mankind, the mo- 
deratrix of paffion, the ſcourge of vice. Con- | 
fidered in this light, the importance and utility 
of tragic compoſition augments with the in- 
creaſe, of the power of pleafing. The appeal 
to the heart gives irrefiſtible energy to the pre- 
cepts of wifdom, Nor was it without founda- 

A tion, that rhe great ſtagyrite pronounced a 
: perfect tragedy the nobleſt 1825 of human 1 in- 
1 telledt. 


From cauſes like theſe, an attention to the 
drama, particularly tragedy, has ufvally kept 

pace with the civilization of nations, and has 

preſented in general no inadequate ſtandard, 
by which to judge of manners and refinement, 


* 


: An acquaintance with Puck age has 
long been univerſal among the ſtudents of po- 
lite literature in this iſſand, But the diffuſton WO 
of this knowledge has, on the ſubject of tra. = 
gic poetry, been attended with little congenia- 
lity of ſentiment in the two countries. The 
farcafms of Voltaire and his adherents _ 
cientiy ſhew, with what averſion a nation, of 
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which ls gelte was vitiated almoſt to dif- 


eaſe by exceſſive refinement, regarded the 
rough energy with which the genius of the 
Engliſh+ drama ſhot wild and unconſtrained. 
And the Engliſhman has generally turned with 


_ diſguſt or inattention from the poliſhed artifice 


and laboured declamation of the French thea- 
tre, to feaſt with double rapture on nature and 
paſſion in the pages of his own Shakſpeare. A 

new and untried field ſtill preſents itſelf; the 
tragedy of a great, old and original. people has 
long lain in that undeſerved ' ſhade of obſcu- 


rity, which in this country ſurrounds the real 


brilliancy of the laſt æra of German literature, 
In ſome-meaſure_to contribute to bring for- 
ward a ſubje& which has yet claimed but little 
of the reſpe& and public notice it deſerves, 
ſome. remarks on the”tragedy of the Germans, 
and the ſpirit of their principal dramatic /wri- 
ters, will be offered. By interweaving theſe with 


general obſervations on the tragedy of other na- 
tions, the rank they are entitled to hold in tra- 


gic poetry will be more eaſily eſtimated, and the 


judgment of others facilitated by compariſon. 


The peculiar circumſtances which ſo long 
tended to check the progreſs of Belles Lettres 
in Germany, have already been noticed. Their 

tragedy, 


/ 
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tragedy, from the general cauſes of retardation, 
appeared at a very late period, and under a 
form little indicative of the ſtrength and vigor, 
which were to mark its later and more im- 
proved ſtage. From a beginning of the utmoſt 
rudeneſs, it gradually aſſumed the form, which 
in the hands of Goethe, Leſſing and Schiller,” | 
has appeared ſo reſpectable and intereſting. 
The earlier efforts of the German ſtage bear 
= the ſtrongeſt reſemblance to our own myſteries, 
; and like them only afford a picture of the Now 
gradations by which the human mind riſes 
from "ignorance and depreſſion to intellectual 
light and vigor. The religious origin of the dra- 
ma muſt in moſt nations be ſtill the ſame. The 
_ ſpirit which pervades theſe Tuder ſketches is 
6 chiefly that of laborious tameneſs, preſenting 
few veſtiges of that bold and natural pencil 
: with which their podern delineations of the 
5 human ſoul are drawn. The fire and anima- 
85 tion of their tragedy did not manifeſt itſelf till 
5 a much later period. The co-operation of 
5 many cauſes laid the foundation of the preſent 
a prevailing genius of German tragedy. 


2 3s. Kb: Bb 3 
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The intereſt of our nation in the tragic writ- 
ing of the Germans will probably increaſe, 
when bey know the rank which Shakſpeare 
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holds. in their eſtimation, and chat probably 
much of the preſent taſte in the German drama 
owes its origin to an acquaintance with our 
immortal poet, whoſe works, at no great dil. 
tance of time, were received with all the avidi- 


ty that a congeniality of thought, with deep 


and keen perception of his merit could pro- 
duce, Some of their tragedies are written in 
profeſſed imitation of Shakſpeare, as Goethe Y 
| fingular tragedy of Goets von Berlichingen; 
and a wildneſs and irregularity, to be traced ta 
this ſource is general in the modern compoſi- : 


tions. Goethe himſelf has made many enthu- 


fiaſts, and added nat a little to the turn for ele- 
vating and ſurpriſing, which marks ſa many 
German productions of later times. 


To Leſſing the German tragedy is indebted 
for an attempt to unite the beauties of art with 
the energies of natural fire and ſpirit, Ele- 
gance and neatneſs of diftion, beauty of Cay 
dence, correctneſs, chaſtity and regularity, are 
joined i in his Emilia Galotti, to high ſtrength. 
and warmth of conceptions. The laſt pro- 
ductions of Schiller, as well as ſome other pieces 
ſufficiently ſhew, that the German tragedy may 
have its wildneſs and irregularity poliſhed | 

the 's down, 
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down, without fgerificing its effentiat excel: 
. | 


In cg to acquire a clear and diſtinct 
idea of the peculiar ſpirit of the German ſtage, 
it is evident no ſmall aſſiſtance may be derived 
from comparing it with ſome other, Although 
the genius of the Englith drama bears the great» 
eſt analogy to that of the Germans, and has 
in common with it innumerable beauties as well 
as imperfections; a compariſon which is to 
point out and mark with preciſion the diſtince 
tive features of this ſpecies of tragedy, will be 
moſt advantageouſly inſtituted by bringing intQ 
open that of the F rench, 


When we conſider the nature of thoſe agents, 
which tragedy employs, to produce a certain 
effect upon the mind, they ſeem properly to re- 
ſolve themſelves into the two provinces of art and 
nature. To make a perfect tragedy, the union 
of both is neceſſary; but ſuch perfection has 
hardly yet appeared. According to the genius 
of nations, and a variety of moral cauſes, the 
tragic poetry of different countries has ſought 
for effect by one of theſe means, commonly ta 
the i im politic excluſion of che * To con- 
3 eiliate 
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ciliate the judgment by ſtrict attention to the 
unities; to arreſt the ear by the exquiſite po- 
liſh of diction, or the muſic of verſification, to 
charm the ſenſes by declamatory eloquence, to 
11 ſuſpend the mind in anxiety and terror by the 
W intricate involution of plots, are powers, for 
= which tragedy is indebted to the affiſtance of 
art, and this effect has ever increaſed with the 
progreſs of refinement, and the | improvement of 
art and ingenuity. But to place the human / 
mind in action before our eyes, to convey the 
J ſtruggles of glowing paſſions in the ſtrong lan- 
guage of the heart; to melt with pity, to 
ſhake with terror; to be great, ſublime, af- 
ſecting, is a province Where nature rules 
alone. 


From this diviſion two diſtinet forms of tra- 
gedy will reſult. The grand characteriſtic 
feature of difference between the German and 
French ſtage is, that in the former the natural 

expreſſion of paſſion, in the latter art and ex- 
quiſite refinement, predominate. \ Itris on the 
ſtrong and vivid delineation of mental emotion, 
that the merits of the German ſtage may ſafely 
be reſted; often full of the groſſeſt truths, 
and violating 9 rule, their. tragedy moves 
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the ſoul, ſcizes the attention, wakes vivid cu- 
riofity, terror and pity ; the maſter-ſtrings of - 
the human ſoul are touched in every ſcene, 
and though often with too rude a hand, the 
feelings acknowledge the influence. This is the 
animating ſpirit, that gives life a nd energy to 

the tragic drama; without its preſence all other 
aids are feeble, play round the head, but come 
not near the heart. It is not cold approbation, 
not the mere reaſoning verdict of judgment, 
this ſpecies of poetry is to claim. The breaſt 
muſt be moved, agitated, torn; the author 
muſt ceaſe to ſpeak, to exiſt; his ſoul muſt be 
transfuſed into the fictitious perſonages of his 


drama; the deluſion, muſt be perfect, and a 


new creation riſing before our eyes claim all 
our intereſt and ſympathy ; melt the heart 
with the ſoftneſs of _paſſion, or x ſhake the ſoul 
with grateful terrors. 


To thoſe converſant 5 dramatic e 

it is needleſs to ſay, that this effect can only 
be gained by imitating mental emotion, never 
by deſcribing it. The French writers who, 
as Voltaire has confeſſed, are afraid of being 


A 


too tragic, have almoſt: uniformly adopted the 
deſcri ption of Paſſion, in thoſe ſituations on - 


which 
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which they reſt the pathos of their ſcene, 
Our own Shakefpeare has ever ſought for- ef- 
fe& in the ſtrong and bold imitation of the 
paſſion itfelf, In this, as in many other re- 


fpects, the German and Engliſh poets are re. 


lated. They bath aim at this high excellence, 


though both with too little, regard for 1 + 
nate and aſſiſtant 2 8 


| The chaſtity and aby of the Greek 
tragedy has been the profeſſed object of imi- 
tation to many of the French dramatic wri- 
ters. From this circumſtance, and the gene- 
ral celebrity of the Greek tragedians, ſome 

obſervations on theſe ancient painters of the 
human heart can hardly be conſidered as 
mifplaced, and will aſſiſt us much in eſtimat- 


ing the proper excellence of the moderns. 


A late writer of eminence has told the world, 
« that in the Greek tragedy the ſubjects are 


; « of the fimpleſt kind, and ſuch as call 


« forth the paſſions, only in their moſt ordi- 
te nary exertions; that there is no intricate or 


« delicate fituation, to occaſion any fingulag 


«© emotion; no gradual ſwelling and ſubſi iding 
« of paſſion, and ſeldom any conflict between 


different a * Such is the cool lan- 
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guage held by che author of the Elements of 
Criticiſm, on a ſubject ſo intereſting. A ſimi- 
lar idea, with reſpe& to the ſpirit of the Greek 
tragedy, appears to influence the French imi- 
tators. That the ancient tragic drama was 
often more active than ſentimental, will be 
readily granted. But 'paſſages in every page 

of ' Sophocles and Euripides, are in dire& 
oppoſition to theſe opinions, exhibiting the 
higheſt emotions, and changes of exquiſite 
paſſion, in- the moſt vivid and energetic co- 
louring. The ſoliloquy in the Medea of Eur 


* 


ripides over her children, 
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is one inſtance, ſelected from innumerable 

others, which not only proves, that in the 

Greek, as in the German and Engliſh tragedy, 

the higher emotions of the mind are ever 

_ preſented to us, by immediate imitation, but | "4 
even ſuggeſts ſome aſtoniſhment at the learn- 

dd critic's aſſertion. A ſituation the moſt fin- 
gular and terrible, the ſtruggles of a mind la- 
bouring to agony with the conflict of every 
ſavage, every tender paſſion, expreſſed in the 
3 5 N | 5 ſhort, 
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SATURDAY, dpri 17. 179 


Quid iſte fert 1 00 2 Aut quid omnium 
Vultus in unum me traces? 


Honk Ar Ts. 


What FA. this hideous noiſe intend, | | 
On me what ghaſtly looks they bend? 
| 1 FRANCIS, | 


——— ww 


* 


1 Shall now, in conformity with the promiſe | 
which I lately made my readers, introduce the 


following Odeto Superſtition, illuſtrative of the 


idea entertained in the laſt Number, of throws 


ing * two ſpecies into immediate contraſt, 


1 


ODE To SUPERSTITION,. 


What Sede ſhape was that? yon diſmal cry - 
Strikes cold my flutt* ring ſoul, 


O God ! ſome livid face and deadly eye 
Seems mid the dark to roll, 


- 
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Avaunt! tis Superſtition's horrid gloom, 
Delufive clouds the mind, 

Demon accurſt ! from N ature's ſhadowy womb 

Ot miſcreated kind; | 

of ghaſtly Fear and darkeſt Midaight bor, 
Far in a blaſted dale 

Mid Lapland's woods and noiſome waſtes forlorn , 

Where lurid hags the Moon's pale orbit hail. 

In the drear depth of ſuch dim pathleſs ſhade, 


The ſtream of infant blood 
Damps the blue flame, and o'er th' unhallow'd 
glade e | [ wood. 


Hell's deepeſt darkneſs frowns the conſcious 
Round the wither'd witches go, 
M,utt'ring death and diſmal woe, 
On their uncouth features dire 
Gleams the pale and livid fire: 
The charm begins, now ariſe 
Shadows foul and piercing cries, 
Storm and tempeſt loud aſſail, 
| Beating wind and rattling hail ; 
Thus within th' infernal wood, 
Dance they round the bubbling an 
Till the rite ended, then they fly _ 
To taint the breath of yonder ſky, 
| Where on the deſert vaſt, and boundleſs wild, 
Mid the lightning's livid glare, E 
Or at the balmy cloſe of evening mild, | 
*. hey's re ſeen to glide athwart the aftghted air. 
| 55 2 Hence 


1 
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Hence from my boſom, all thy vida hence! 
In the deep filent hour 
When Terror hov'ring o'er each ative ſenſe 
Impregnates Fancy's power: 
Then riſe ſtrange 1 to the Mud ring 
view, 
Wich horrid lifeleſs ſtare, 
And gliding float upon the noxious dew, 
And howling rend the air. 1: 
Oft near yon leaf-clad ſolitary fane, 
Whilſt morn yet claſps the night, 
Some Ghoſt is heard to . his n 
chain, 
Beheld mid moon- beam with and dead to fight: 
Nor leſs unfrequent the lone tray*ller hears 
The ſullen-founding bell, 
And the dim-lighted tower awakes to fears 
Of haunted manſion, brake, or darkling dell. 
Haſte thee Superſtition, fly! 
Periſh this thy ſorcery ! 
Why in theſe Gorgon terrors clad 
But to affright, afflict the bad, 
Tis thee, O Goddeſs ! thee I hail, 
Of Heſper born and Cynthia pale, 
That wont the ſame rude name to bear, 
Yet gentle all, and void of fear: 
O come; in Fancy's garb array'd, 


In all her lovely forms aiſplay'd, 2 
171717 | 32 


5 And o'er the Poet's melting ſoul 


Where Elves, and Fays, and Sprites diſport 


Repeating wild the heav'nly ſong, | 
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Bid the ſweet tide of rapture roll 
To dying muſic, warbling gales, 
Mid moonlight ſcenes and woody vales, 


— 


And nightly keep their feſtive court; 
Fhere, mid the pearly flood of light, 


In tincts cerulean richly dight, 


Light-ſporting o'er the trembling green, 
Glance they quick thro' the magic ſcene, 


And from the ſparkling moſs receive, 


- 


_ Shed by the fragrant hand of eve, 


The filver dew, of matchleſs pow?r, 


To guard from harm at midnight hour 


The lonely wight, who, loſt from far, 
Views not one friendly guiding ſtar, 
Or one kind lowly cottage door 


'To point his track acroſs the moor ; 


Whilſt the florm howling, tells his mind, 
Some ſpirit rides the northern wind, 
And, plaining, mourns his cruel doom, 
On tempeſt hurl'd, and wintry gloom: 
Oft too, at eve 5 warm-tinted ray, 
The ling'ring bluſh of youthful day, 
Penſive, ſweet, ſeraphic _ 
Soft-warbling wake the note of praiſe, 
Heard the echoing hills among 


Till 
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Till Joſt in ether floats away - 

The laſt, faint, murm'ring vocal lay ; 1 
Theſe on the lonely bard attend, 

With him the mountain's fide aſcend, 
Or in the valley's lowly plain, . 
Rapturous breathe the melting ſtrain; 
Theſe lift his ſoul beyond its clime, 

To daring flights of thought ſublime, - | 
Where, warm'd by Fancy's brighteſt fire, _— 
He boldly ſweeps the ſounding lyre, | 
Come then, with wild flowers, come array'd, 
O Superſtition, magic maid! | 
And welcome then ſuggeſting pow'r! 

At evening cloſe or midnight hour. 
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Nu uB EN VIII. 
TUESDAY, April 20, 1790. 


L' amante per hawver, quel che deſia 
Senxa guardar che Dio tutt ode, e vede, 
Awviluppa promeſſe, e giuramente 


Che tutti ſpargon poi per Varia i venti. | 
Ar1osTO: 


EP 1 1 Joi 


_ ARGUMENT. 
„HAVING by every inſidious art, overcome her virtue, 


he perſuaded her to leave her father's houſe; and ſoon 
after, ſated with poſſeſſion, deſerted her in the midſt of 


poverty and every ſpecies of human diſtreſs. Aſter a 


variety of fruitleſs appeals to the humanity of her ſe- 
ducer, ſhe ſunk under the complicated horror of her 


ſituation, and dying addrefſed him in a letter replete 
with the agitation and changes of paſſion inſpired by 


ſuch an awful moment.“ 
ANON. 
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Hortrss and loſt, by wounding anguiſfi 
"> mar; 5 | 


Dead to each joy, of every tie forlorn, 


Here as awhile in ſtruggling Nature's ſtrife, 
J linger trembling on the brink of life, 


To thee, whoſe ſpecious guile, whoſe cruel art, 
Pirſt wrung with ſorrow's pang a peaceful heart, 


Firſt taught theſe grief-worn eyes with tears to 
flow, 1 2 et 

And daſh'd my cup with bitterneſs and woe, 
Whoſe guilt a fond confiding breaſt betray'd, 
Then triumph'd o'er the wretch itſelf had made, 
Ah! vainly once believ'd my love, my friend, 
To thee theſe Jaſt ſad faultering lines I ſend. 
Nor ſtart that hand, fo valued once to view; 

I come not ſcorn'd intreaties to renew, 
With fruitleſs agony to ſue again, 

Again to ſhrink beneath thy cold diſdain ; 
Ahno! by anguiſh, ſhame, and grief, o'ercome 
At laſt I ſink; I haſten to the tomb. 


In ſtill deſpair death's dread approach I wait, 
Nor vainly ſtruggle to avert my fate. 
Alas! when each returning day ſupplies 


But lengthen'd woe, and change of miſeries ; 


When each ſad night in horrors arm'd appears, 


And ſteeps my thorny couch in burning tears ; 
While 
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While on my fame the fangs of ſlander prey, 
And malice hunts me from the face of day, 
While keen remorſe, with aggravated ſmart, 
Wounds all within, and gnaws upon my heart ; 
Can hope's own ſmile one cheering moment give, 
Or rouſe the lingering coward wiſn, to live? 
The thought is agony, the ſhadowy gloom 

Of death alone can ſhroud my ſhame, the tomb 
That laſt ſad harbour, waits me, there my woes 
Shall reſt in awful night, and drear repoſe, webs 
That heart condemn'd ſo long to pine forlorn, 
To dread thy frown, and ficken at thy ſcorn ; 
The lingering pang of cheated hope to prove, 
To agonize with rage, and melt with love; 
No more with paſſion's burning throb ſhall glow, 


No more ſhall wither in corroding woe; 


But cold in duſt, from wounding anguiſh free, 
At laſt in death forget te doat on thee, 


And when a victim thus, before my time, 


I fink in bluſhing youth's luxuriant prime, 
When loſt, unknown, without a friend to ſave, 
Theſe once lov'd W Slut the yawning 
grave; 
Perhaps one ſigh may burſt, tho' now too late, 
In vain regret for my untimely fate; 
Thy hate appeas'd, may mourn my early doom, 
Nor wound my duſt forgotten in the tomb. 
3 Relenting 
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Relenting heaven itſelf my tears may move, 


And pangs like mine atone one crime of love. 


Yet ere the graſp of death my limbs invade, 
And my eyes darken-in eternal ſhade; 
Ere from my view life's fading viſion flee, 
I pour my ſoul in bitterneſs to thee. 
Source of my woes, and author of my fall, 


In this tremendous hour on thee I call; 


If pity yet ſurvive, here turn thy eye, 

Survey the ſcene, behold thy victim die. 
Here, while oppreſt by fury, love, deſpair, - 
My breaſt a thouſand mad'ning paſſions tear, 
While ſunk aghaſt at death's involving gloom, 


The trembling ſpirit deprecates her doom; 


Struggling too late with guilt” s o'erwhelming 
force, 


By fruitleſs penitence and vain remorſe z 


In horror waits, that laſt convulſive ſigh, 
That one dread pang which rends each earthly 


tie; 
Alas, in this ſad hour the 3 drear, 
What joy can brighten, or what comfort cheer ? 


Oer the black ſcene ſhall faintly innocence 


Her light diſplay, and peaceful calms diſpenſe ? 
On hov'ring wing ſhall ſoothing Hope be near; 
And ſounds celeſtial bleſs my cloſing ear ? S 
Shall Virtue point to opening bliſs above ? 


No thankleſs traitor, theſe I loſt for. love. 


For 
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For love and thee I loſt them; thee, whoſe hate 


Now ſcorns my mem'ry, and inſults my fate : 


Thy crimes which firſt, ſo angry Heav'n ordain'd, 


With guilt a breaſt once pure and ſpotleſs ſtain'd ; 

Blaſted the promiſe of my opening bloom, 

And cruſh'd theſe fatal beauties to the tomb ; 

Purſue me even here, my parting breath 

Embitter; ſtrew with thorns the bed of death; 

Blot out the proſpect of the realms of day, 

And tear the laſt ſad lingering hopes away. 

What pitying breaſt ſhall lenjent aid impart, 

To ſooth the pangs that tear this breaking heart ? 

What anxious friend ſhall watch the bed of 

death, 

Or fondly catch the laſt expiring breath ? 

The ſtruggling ſoul with fond compaſſion cheer, 

Or grace my parting ſpirit with a tear ? 

What pious hand compoſe with tender care 

My cold remains, and decent rites prepare ? 

Alas, of every tie by thee berefr, 

For me no home, no. friends, no parents left ; 

On every hand, deſpair alone I ſee, 

And the throng'd world a wilderneſs to me. 

Curs'd be the hour when, by that tongue betray 'd, 

I left the refuge of the rural ſhade, 

And ſcorn'd (a victim to thy fatal charms) 

The peaceful circle of a parent's arms. 
Ah! 
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Ah! cheering beams of innocence and truth, 
How bright ye dawn'd upon my riſing youth, 
In the mild luſtre of your cloudleſs ray, 
How ſweet my early moments paſs'd away, 
While as I raptured trod the fairy ground, | 
Hope's brilliant landſcape, opened all around; 
Till rifing like a noxious miſt unſeen, [ſcene. 
Guilt dimm'd your light and darkened all the 
Then no fierce paſſion, ſhook my placid breaſt, 
No gnawing care deprived my ſoul of reſt, ' 
No ſorrow then could dim my ſparkling eye, 
Or force the roſes of my cheeks to fly, 
From every balmy breeze, I courted health, 
While ſweet contentment held the place of 
wealtd.. >; | [night, 
Joy crown'd the day, oft ſlumbers bleſt the 
For virtue winged each moment with delight, 
Alas, thrice happy! had the pitying ſkies 
Concealed that form for ever from my eyes ; 
The worm of grief had ipar'd my opening bloom, 
Nor ſunk my youth to wither in the tomb. 
Oh love ! when firſt thy roſes wreath'd my head, 
And each gay hour tranſported pleaſure led, 
When fancy's magic to my cheated view, 
Drew ſcenes of bliſs and raptures ever new, 
Could my. fond ſoul in that extatic hour, 
Bleſt as I thought beyond. misfortune's power, 
. Expect 
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Expect for. theſe the ſad reverſe to prove 

Of wounding ſcorn and unrequited love ? 

Ah no! deluded wretch, I thought too ſure 
My joys unfading, and my bliſs ſecure; - - 
Ev'n now, in all their former warmth confeſt 


The long-loſt viſions fill my glowing breaſt ;. 


With ev'ry charm. that form again appears, 
Thy ſoft vows vibrate on my raviſhed ears; 
Again thy ſwimming eyes thy paſſion tell, 
Again enraptured on thy lips I dwell; - 
Again—Ah fleeting rapture ! ſhort lived joy 
Far other ſcenes, my wretched ſoul employ ; 
Rous'd from my dream of bliſs, I keener know 
The fad reality of waxing woe. 92 
Could this dread hour by thy falſe 6 &y es 5 d, 
Preſent the havoc thy dark guilt has made, 
Remorſe and ſhame might wring thꝗt ſtony heart, 
And ſave ſome other victim from thy art. 


- Behold my parents, how with geſtures wild, 


Frantic with grief, they - mourn their ruined 
child; 
See cruſhed with ſorrow, proſtrate on the earth, 
The venerable forms that gave me birth; _ 
See, ſtung by rankling woe too keen to bear, 
They rend their filver locks in flerce deſpair ; 
Hark ! while the drops of agony they ſhed, 
They weary Heaven with curſes on thy head; 
Hark, 
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Hark, thoſe long groans, thoſe deep convullive 
ſtghs, 

Groans from a burſting heart, a parent dies. 

Behold me, helpleſs, wretched, and forlorn, 

The mark of infamy, the ſport of ſcorn. 


See how, by miſery's with'ring graſp oe'rcome, 


My fading beauties haſten to the tomb; 


How loſt to all, no friendly aid to ſave; 


I fink unpitied to an early grave. 


Here while deſerted and unwept I die, 
Here, cruel ſpoiler, glut thy ſavage eye ; 


Go, triumph o'er a heart by love betray'd 


And cruſh to duſt a father's rev'rend head; 

Go, while thy crime unpuniſhed Heaven allows, 

Lavgh truth to ſcorn, and mock thy broken 
vows; | 

And, while my breaſt remorſe and mand tear, 

To that falſe boſom ſtrain ſome happier fair, 

Who, while her fluſhing cheek with rapture 

glows, 

Enjoys my tortures and inſults my woes ; 

But yet exult not, traitor ! if the ſmile 

Of fortune till is thine, if for a while 

The ſtern unerring eye of juſtice ſleep, 

Tis but the meaſure of thy crimes to heap. 

Ev'n while my rival with triumphant charms 


Beholds thee circled in her glowing arms, 
| 255 O'er 
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O'er all thy ſoul while boundleſs pleaſure reigns, 


Thy heart beats quick and PERS thrills thy 


veins, 
Stern conſcience may uprear hes ſnaky creſt, 
And deadning terrors chill thy perjur'd breaſt; 
Ev'n then, with horrors arm'd, remorſe may ſtand 
To daſh the cup of tranſport from thy hand. 
Inſulted Heaven! why ſleeps the blaſting ſtorm, 
Why lingers juftice, on that impious form! 
O, great avenger ! pour thy wrath divine, 
And mix his lot with bitterneſs like mine: 
At laſt awak'd to rage, O haſte to ſhed 
Thy choiceſt, fierceſt vengeance on his head; 
In his own fate, my ſuff' rings let him ſee, 
And learn from torture how to feel for me. 
Ah! idle rage, in vain my ſoul I arm, 
With all. her wrongs to break the fatal charm ; 


While ſtung by ſmarting grief beyond controul, 


In agony of woe I pour my ſou], | 
And my wild lips the words of madneſs ſhow'r, 
I feel this rebel boſom own thy pow'r. 

Ev'n while the ebbing ſprings of life decay, 
Still lingering paſſion keeps her wonted ſway, , 


Still in the arms of death, that once lov'd name, 
Thrills every nerve, and wakes the fatal flame; 


Shrin'd in my ſoul, thy image ſtill I ſee, 
And this deluded heart ſtill beats for thee. 
8 O come, 
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O come, cer life's expiring lamp decay, 
While yet the hov'ring ſoul her flight delay} 
Ere Death's dull hand forbid my clofing ear, 
Once more the muſic of that voice to hear; 

O come, while yet theſe dying eyes can gaze, 
And my arms ftrain thee in a laſt embrace; 
With lenient accents mitigate my doom, 
Cheer the ſad proſpect of the dreary tomb. 
And, when ſuſtain'd by thee, content with death, 


And darkneſs tears thee from my gazing eye, 
Let thy dear hands the decent rites ſupply, 
And thou in pity bending o'er my bier, 
Grace my cold reliques with a tender tear. 
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SATURDAY, April 24, 1790. 


Non ſatis e pulchra effe poemata, dulcia Junto, 


Et quocunque volunt animum auditoris agunto. 


+ Hor. 
=. | — 
: Is the tragedy of the Germans little or no 
= declamation finds a place. The genius of the 
= pcople is inimical to it, and the pathetic effect 


of their pieces has gained in conſequence. ''The 
little power of declamation, however lofty and 
poetical, to move the heart, the beſt French 
plays ſufficiently teſtify. The eloquence in 
which the characters, groaning beneath the 


languid admiration; But we hear with our cu- 


N 2 | and 


| ſtroke of calamity, picture their feelings, and 
ornament their ſorrows, impreſſes a ſpecies of 


riofity little awakened, our warmer emotions 
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and intereſt nearly dormant. To what cauſe 
is this apathy to be referred? The ſentiments 
are lofty, the diction poetical, the piece exactly 
modelled according to rule. Art indeed has 
done its part, but the cauſe will eaſily be found 
in the violation of nature. At all periods Na- 
ture is the ſame; Shakſpeare and Sophocles 
have in fimilar ſituations employed a language, 
ſhort, fimple, and abrupt, or filence more elo- 
quent than words, to paint the workings of 
the human heart, oppreſt and broken by mi- 
ſery. When Othello at laſt receives the damn- 
ing proof of perfidy where he had garnered 
up his ſoul; or Romeo is thunderſtruck by the 
death of Juliet ; when the wife and children 
of Macduff are at one blow cut off; and the 
heart of Lear rent by filial ingratitude, we 
find no declamation, no idle pomp of words. 


The man is brought before our view; intoler- 


able agony mocks the power of utterance, and 


freezes up the ſprings of ſpeech, till at laſt 


the incoherence of high-wrought emotion, the 
fimple ſtrokes of nature, * He has no chil- 
dren ;”—© I gave you all,” burſt forth amidſt 
the ſtorm and conflict of paſſions. The poet 


vaniſhes, it is Macduff or Lear himſelf that 
has made an intereſt in our breaſts, him alone, 


We 
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we ſee, we' hed, and our heartfelt tears declare 
the conviction of SPY 


* his intereſt can alone ſupport the illuſion 
of tragedy, which 1 in itſelf is weak and impo- 
tent. Without this the attention is every mo- 
ment called to improbability and incongruity. 
The vivid picture of character and paſſion ar- 
reſts the ſoul, nor ſuffers the minuteneſs ot cool 


examination to be active. 


The leap of Gloceſter from the fictitious cliff 
of Dover; or the ludicrous battles of 1 imagin- 
ary armies, would ſhock credulity, or, move 
contemptuous laughter; but the attention is 
borne down in the mighty torrent of emotion, 
and the mind, dazzled by the blaze of genius, 
loſes ſight of ieee in ſympathy and 
wonder, 1 = 

The tragedy of the Greeks was from its na- 
ture and origin more prone to declamation and 
ſententious dogmatiſm than that of the mo- 
derns. The philoſophy of old, did not diſ. 
dain an alliance with the Tragic Muſe, but not 
unfrequently ſought to ſmooth the harſhneſs 


of inſtruction by-the graces of poetry, and the 
O e allurements | 


& 
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allurements of the ſtage. On this account the 
ancient tragedy is marked with moral and di- 
dactic features, againſt which our theatrical 
ideas are a little apt to revolt. But when ſmart- 
ing under the anguiſh of paſſion, when bowed 
down by the hand of miſery, the characters of 
Sophocles and Euripides ſtill are men; all 
pomp of diction, all declamatory dignity is laid 
aſide, and the language of the heart, inartifi- 
cial and ſimple, appears in their place. Jocaſta 
when diſcovering at once the horror of her 
fate and that of Oedipus, ſhe abandons her- 
ſelf to deſperate fury, utters only two pathetic 
lines, and hurries abruptly from the ſcene. _ 
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With fimilar brevity and equal artleſſneſs 

does the unhappy Oedipus expreſs the feelings 
of that tremendous moment, when, ſuddenly 
caſt down from the exultation of 1 innocence, 

he ſees inceſt and parricide heaped on his de- 

voted head. In this ſimplicity the French 

have little imitated their Grecian models, Some 

of their poets, like our own Lee, have only 

found in painting the ſame ſituation, an oppor- 
tunity for eloquent expoſtulation or ſubtle 

1 reaſoning. 
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reaſoning. The Oedipus of Corneille and that 
of Seneca are equally faulty. 


Nature herſelf ſeems to have dictated the 
little dialogue in the Electra of the ſame poet; 
when a beloved brother, the avenger of his fa- 
ther's ſinking houſe, is diſcovered to a ſiſter, 
who had devoted herſelf to ſorrow for his 


ſuppoſed death. 
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The Oedipus Coloneus furniſhes another in- 
ſtance of the profound knowledge in the hu- 
man heart poſſeſſed by the ancient tragedians. 
In this piece, Polynices, reduced to the extre- 
mity of diſtreſs, and ſeeks aſſiſtance againſt a 
brother from a parent. Inſtead of the ex- 
pected aid, he receives from the mouth of an 
irritated father the dreadful execration which 
devotes him to the infernal gods, and hears 
the ſolemn and inevitable prediction of his mi- 
ſerable death. 
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The anſwer is in a ſtrain of ſimple pathos, 
perhaps hardly ever equalled, except by Lear's 
* Pray do not mock me,” &c. 


% 


Or poi nets mh; T twig vampotiag 
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The whole ſcene, from the conference of 
Polynices and Oedipus to the tender dialogue 
of Antigone and her brother, is a delineation 
of contraſted emotions, a mixture of the ter- 
rible and tender of the moſt touching kind, 
and ſufficient of itſelf completely to vindicate 
the Greek ſtage from the reproach of want of 
paſſion. rhe 


Such are the coincidences which the imita- 
tion of Nature produces in periods and fitua- 
tions the moſt diſtant. After theſe perhaps 
digrefſional remarks, the more direct compa- 
riſon of the French and German ſrage offers 
itſelf to our attention. 


As bighly finiſhed dramatic poems, the 


French tragedies have; in the * of Crebil- 


lon, Voltaire, Racine and Corneille, attained 
to no ſmall degree of excellence. . Uniting 
high propricty and exact Aeg to poliſhed 

verſifica- 


yo 
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verfification and eloquence, they claim no 
ſmall portion of our approbation. But the 
appeal is to the head and not to the heart. 
Poetical, elevated, and regular, they do all 
but affect; they produce praiſe without ſym- 
pathy, and while they gratify the judgment on 
cold examination, they are little adequate to 
arreſt attention, or rouſe that ſtrong emotion 
which is the ſoul of the drama. In them the 
ſcenes which ſhould -be moſt intereſting, ſug- 
geſt the elegance, the ſoftneſs, the delicacy of 
the poet, of whom we are unable to loſe fight, 
while we are little or not at all involved in that 
deluſion on which the force and ſpirit of the 
ſeene depends. The mind revolts in diſguſt 
and incredulity when it finds the pang of di- 
ſtreſs ſuggeſting only a happy turn of expreſ- 
ſion, and the fullneſs of paſſion evaporating in 
the laboured artifice of eloquence. The Ger- 
man tragedy, as it participates, at preſent, but 
little in the peculiar excellences of the French 
drama, is alſo not liable to the reproach of its 
defects. 


With rough majeſtic force they move the heart, 
And ſtrength and nature make amends for art. . 


The influence of the. manners of a nation 
on their poetry, has pervaded the French tra- 
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'gedy, and ſoftened down the ſtrength and dif- 
crimination of character to the refined ſtandard 
of modern gallantry. The rough unbending 
hero of the earlier ages of Greece or Rome, 
diſguſts us but too often on their ſtage, with the 
artificial manners of the moſt poliſhed times, 
and the verbiage of a petit maitre in love. 
The comparative roughneſs of the German 
manners, is not without its advantages in pre- 
ſerving the energetic diſtinctions of character, 
and communicating a certain prominence of 
feature, which, though ſometimes liable to de- 
generate into harſhneſs, contributes highly to 
dramatic effect and intereſt. The ſtronger 
delineations of paſſion are on the French ſtage 
either cautiouſſy avoided or artfully ſoftened 
down, and ſhaded. The more terrible ſtrug- 
gles which lay waſte and deſolate the human 
breaſt are kept. back, and the more romantic 
difficulties of love, the animating ſpirit of ſo 
many of their pieces, often ſupport the in- 
tereſt, and create the whole diſtreſs of the ſcenes 
meant to be the moſt pathetic. The German 
drama, more daring, aims commonly at the ex- 
preſſion and imitation. of the higher fiercer 
emotions. Never fearful like the French. of 
being too tragic, the  rongeſt delineations of 

paſſion, | 
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paſſion, the moſt daring images, and unuſual 
combinations are hazarded. Energy in con- 
ception, and force in expreſſion, are the objects 
which. are conſidered as well attained by the 


ſacrifice of leſſer and ſofter beauties. Hence 


the German tragedy is little marked by the 
refined and ſubtle reaſonings, which, ſpun out 


into dialogue, ſupply ſo often the place of action 
on the French theatre. A diſquiſition on the. 


application of verſe to tragedy would be here 
miſplaced: ſome remarks of Voltaire point 
out that he conſidered verſification and rhyme 
as nearly eſſential to that of the French. Theſe 
ornaments have little heightened the labour 
or diminiſhed the ſtrength of the modern tra- 


gedies of the Germans. Theſe are almoſt all 
in proſe, but of a ſpecies which neither neglects 
the elegance of ſtructure or the harmony of 


cadence. Some of the more intereſting fea- 
tures of compariſon, between the French and 
German Muſe of tragedy, have now been traced. 

Taken as a whole, the French tragic drama is 
the perfection of elaborate refinement ; all is 
ſoft and regular, every harſhneſs ſmoothed, and 
even the minuteſt parts brilliant with the ex- 
quifite poliſh of art and labour. In the Ger- 
man, refined nicety and the praiſe of regularity 
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is little ſought for; but a picture, ſtrong, 
though ſometimes harſh, of the powers of un- 
fettered genius, artleſsly and vigorouſly exerted 
in the boldeſt ſtrokes of paſſion and feeling, is 
ever preſented: . | | 


„ > 
s* , 


The French may be compared to one of their 
own regular parterres, ſhining with flowers arti- 
ficially diſpoſed by the hand of elegant induſtry, 
where labour has exhauſted his powers to re- 
preſs luxuriant exuberance and ſubdue the 
whole to one ſtandard of ſymmetry and unifor- 


mity. 
4 


The German has a reſemblance to thoſe ro- 
mantic landſcapes in which the ſpirit of Roſa 
delighted, where nature, ſhooting wild and 
ſtrong, wantons in terrible graces, and diſplays 
without conſtraint her powers and energy in 
rude but affecting ſtate; ſometimes perhaps ex- 
citing ſenſations more forcible than pleaſant, or 
liable to degenerate into ſavageneſs too uncul- 
tivated, but always moving the paſſions, 
always exciting the ſtrong intereſt of the 
heart. e 
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In the ſketch here given of German tragedy, 


it has been endeavoured to mark its peculiari- 
ties, by touching the more, general excellences 


and defects by which ir is diſtinguiſhed. Theſe, | 


as ſomes hat connected with the beauties and 
imperfections of our own ſtage, claim an intereſt 
in the breaſt of an Engliſh reader. A more 
particular examination of diſtinct writers natu- 
rally tollows this view of the ſpirit which is 


con Hon to the tragic poetry. of the Germans: 


out 0; a variety of authors in this line, of com- 
poliiion, a ſelection of three will anſwer the end 
of criticiſm. Theſe are Goethe, Leſſing, and 
Schiller, who all occupy provinces of the drgma 


very diſtin from each other. Leiſewitz, the 


author of a fine tragedy, Julius von Tarent; 
Garſtenberg, whoſe Ugolino and Minona have 
excited ſo much admiration ; Unzer, Klinger, 


and many others would claim their ſhare of at- 
tention in a regular hiſtory of the German tra- 


gedy, They muſt neceflarily be paſſed over in a 


criticiſm of this nature, of which it is the only 


ambition, by preſenting outlines, however rude, 
of a ſubject little known, to ſhew that the inat- 
tention which German literature has experienced 
amongſt us, has narrowed the limits of elegant 
He «knowledge, 
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knowledge, and prevented the acceſs of miny 
ſources of refined amuſement. 


- 


Before the attention of the reader is called 
to a more particular examination of the ſe- 
lected authors, a few remarks on ſome pecu- 
har productions of a poet, whoſe genius 
is with ſo much juſtice revered in Germany, 
will not be here miſplaced. Many pieces which 
from their dramatic nature and tragical action 
belong to rhe preſent enquiry, are the offspring 
of the ſublime and creative muſe of Klopſtock. 
Theſe are little calculated for theatric exhibi- 
tions, but glow with the fire of a powerful ge- 
nius; and are animated by the loftieſt ſpirit of 
the drama. Among the dramatic poems of 
Klopſtock, the ſubjects of ſome are taken from 
the ſacred writings. The Death of Adam is 
marked by great ſtrength and energy, and riſes 
in many parts to the terrible and ſublime. The 
national and captivating themes of the times 
of old, when the fierce unconquered German 
ſtruggled for freedom with the maſters of the 
world, have furniſhed ſubjects for three more 
poems, by the author of the Meſſias, which 
combine the character and intereſt of the drama 


with the licence of ir poetry. Aſſuming the 
| fire 
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fire and enthuſiaſm of the old Erruſoan wide. 5 
the poet gives full ſcope to the wildneſs of a 
glowing imagination, and the grandeur of for- 
cible conception, while he paints the exploits 
or ſings the death of Herman, the-bulwark of 
German liberty. The ſpirit of theſe pieces 
ſuggeſt the wiſh that Klopſtock had added one 


more laurel to his tame, 85 ging! the world a 
regular * Js | 
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Nox, ef Diana, que falentium regtsy ; N 
Nunc, nunc adeſte. 
HoRATIUus. 


ve powers of darkneſs and of hell, 
Propitious to the magic ſpell, 

Who rule in ſilence o'er the ni ight, 
BY preſent now. 6 


FAN eis. 


'T owazns the latter end of the reign of 
Henry VIII. ſir Gawen, a man of ſome fortune 
and conſiderable curiofity, fond of enterpriſe 
and inſatiate of knowledge, travelled through 
the northern counties of England. The fol- 
lowing fingular adventure is ſtill extent among, . 
the family writings, and is ſtill'recorded by his 

| 2 pPoſterity. 
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poſterity. It was towards ſunſet (ſaith the ma- 
nuſcript) when fir Gawen, after having traverſed 
a very lone and unfrequented part, arrived at 


the edge of a thick and dark foreſt ; the ſky 


was ſuddenly overcaſt, and it began to rain, the 
thunder rolled at a diſtance, and ſheets of livid 
lightning flaſhed acroſs the heath. Overcome 
with fatigue and hunger he rode impatiently 
along the borders of the foreſt, in hopes of 
diſcovering an entrance, but none was to be 
found. At length, juſt as he was about to dif- 
mount with an intention of breaking the fence, 
he diſcerned, as he thought, ſomething moving, 
upon the heath, and, upon advancing towards 
it, it proved to be an old woman gathering peat, 
and who, overtaken by the ſtorm, was hurrying 


home as faſt as her infirm limbs could carry 


her. The fight of a human creature filled the 
heart of fir Gawen with joy, and haſtily riding 
up, he enquired how far he had deviated from 
the right road, and where he could procure a 
night's lodging. The old woman now flowly 
lifted up her palfied head, and diſcovered 
a ſet of features which could ſcarcely be called 


human; her eyes were red, piercing and diſ- 
 torted, and, rolling horribly, glanced upon every 


A but the F by whom ſhe was ad- 
| dreſſed, 
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dreſſed, and, at intervals, they emitted a flery 
diſagreeable light ; her hair, of a dirty grey, 
hung matted with filth in large maſſes upon her 
ſhoulders, and a few thin portions ruſhed abrupt 
arid horizontally from the upper part of her 
forehead, which was much wrinkled, and of a 
parchment hue; her cheeks were hollow, 
withered, and red with - a quantity of acrid 
rheum, her noſe was large, prominent and ſharp, 
ker lips thin, ſkinny and livid, her few teeth 
black, and her chin long and peaked, with a 
number of buſhy hairs depending from its ex- 
tremity; her nails alſo were acute, crooked 
and bent over her fingers, and her garments 
ragged and fluttering in the wind, diſplayed 
every poſſible variety of colour. The knight 
was a little daunted, but the old woman having 
mentioned a dwelling at ſome diſtance, and 
offering to lead the way, the pleafure received 
from this piece of news effaced the former im 
- preſſion, and getting from his horſe, he laid 
hold of the bridle, and they ſlowly moved over 
the heath. The ſtorm had now ceaſed, and the 
moon riſing gave preſage of a fine night, juſt 
as the old woman, taking a ſudden turn, plunged 
into the wood by a path narrow, and almoſt 
© BY I SIE ed choaked 
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choaked up with a quantity of briar and thorn. 
The trees were thick, and ſave a few glimpſes 
of the moon which now and then poured light 
on the uncouth features of his companion, all 
was dark and diſmal; the heart of fir Gawen 
miſgave him, neither ſpoke, and the knight 
purſued his guide merely by the noiſe ſhe made 
in hurrying through the buſhes, which was done 
with a celerity totally inconſiſtent with her for- 
mer . decrepitude. Z At length the path grew 
wider, anda faint blue light, which came from 
a building at ſome diſtance, glimmered before 
them; they now left the wood and iſſued upon 
a rocky and uneven piece of ground, the moon 
ſtruggling through a cloud, caſt a doubtful and 
uncertain light, and the old woman, with a leer, 
which made the very hair of fir Gawen ſtand on 
end, told him that the dwelling was at hand. 
It was fo, for a Gothic caſtle, placed on a con- 
fiderable elevation, now came in view; it was 
a large maſly ſtructure, much decayed, and 
ſome parts of it in a totally ruinous condition; 
a portion, however, of the keep, or great tower 
was ſtill entire, as was alſo the entrance to the 
court or encloſure, preſerved probably by the 
ivy, whoſe fibres crept round with ſolicitous 
care, Large fragments of the ruin were ſcat- 
5 0 n 7 tered 
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tered about, covered with moſs and half ſunk 
in the ground, and a number of old elm-trees, 
through whoſe foliage the wind ſighed with a 
ſullen and melancholy” ſound, dropped a deep 
and ſettled gloom, that ſcarce permitted the 
moon to ſtream by fits upon the building, 
Bir Gawen drew near, ardent curiofity mingled 
with awe dilated his boſom, and he inwardly 
congratulated himſelf upon ſo fingular an ad- 
yenture, when turning .round to queſtion his 
companion, a glimpſe af the moon poured full 
upon his eye ſo horrid a contexture of feature, 
ſo wild and preternatural a combination, that, 
ſmote with terror and unable. to move, a cold 
ſweat trickled from every pore, and immedi. 
ately this infernal being ſeizing him by the arm, 
and hurrying him over the draw-bridge to the 
great entrance of the keep, the portcullis fell 
with a tremendous found, and the knight, 
ſtarting as it were from a trance, drew his 
ſword in act to deſtray his treacherous guide, 
when inſtantly a horrible and infernal laugh 
burſt from her, and in a moment the whole 
caſtle was in an uproar, peal after peal iſſuing 
from every quarter, till at length growing faint 
they died away, and a dead ſilence enſued. Sir 
Gawen, who; during this ſtrange tumult, had 

Q 2 | collected 
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collected all his ſcattered powers, now looked 


of the great tower. Sir Gawen entered thg 
keep, having previouſly reaſoned himſelf into a 
| ſtate of cool fortitude, and bent up every power 


-wreaking his vengeance on the wretch who had 


iſſued fram beneath, and rendered him appre-- 
henſive of falling through into ſome diſmal 


round him with determined reſolution; his 
terrible companion had difappeared, and the 

moon ſhining full upon the portcullis convinced 
him that any eſcape that way was impracti- 
cable; the wind fighed through the elms, the 
ſcared owl, uttering his diſcordant nate, broke 
from the ruſtling bough, and a dim twinkling 
light beamed from a loop hole near the. ſummit 
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to the appalling enterprize. He extended his 
ſword before him, for it was dark, and pro- 
cceded carefully to ſearch around, in hopes, 
either of diſcovering ſome aperture which 
might lead to the veſtibule or ſtaircaſe, or of 
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thus decoyed him. All was ſtill as death, but 
as he ſtrode over the floor, a dull, hollow ſound 


vault, from which he might never be able to 
extricate himſelf. In this ſituation, dreading. 
the effect of each light footſtep, a ſound, as of 
many people whiſpering, ſtruck his ear, he bent 
orw ard, liſtening with eager attention, and as 


F | it 
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it ſeemed to proceed from a little diſtance he- 
fore him, he determined to follow it: he did 
ſo, and inſtantly fell through the mouldering 
pavement, whilſt at the ſame time peals of 
horrid laughter again burſt with reiterated cla- 
mour from every chamber of the caſtle. - Sir 
Gawen roſe with conſiderable difficulty, and 

much ſtunned with the fall, although fortu- 
nately the ſpot he had dropped upon was covered 
with a quantity. of damp and ſoft earth which 
gave way to his weight. He now found him- 
ſelf in a large vault, arched in the Gothic man- 
ner, and ſupported by eight maſſy pillars, down 

whoſe fides the damp moiſture ran in cold and 
heavy drops, the moon ſhining with great luſtre 
through three iron-grated windows, which, 

although ruſty with age, were ſtrong enough to 
reſiſt the efforts of ſir Gawen, who, after having 
in vain tried to force them, looked around for 
his ſword, which during the fall, had ſtarted 
from his graſp, and in ſearching the ground 

with his fingers, he laid hold of, and drew forth, 

the freſh bones of an enarmous ſkeleton, yet 
greaſy and moiſt from the decaying fibres; he 
trembled with horror; ; 4 cold. wind bruſhed 
violently along the ſurface of the vault, and a 
ponderous i iron door, lowly grating c on its hinges, 


opened 
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opened at one corner, and diſcloſed to the wan. 


dering eye of fir Gawen a broken ftair-eaſe, 
down whoſe ſteps a blue and faint light flaſhed 


. by fits, like the lightning of a ſummer's eve. 
Appalled by theſe dreadful prodigies, ſir Gawen 


felt, in ſpite of all his reſolution, a cold and 


death-like chill pervade his frame, and Kneel- 
down, he prayed fervently to that power, without 


whoſe mandate no being is let looſe upon an- 


other, and feeling himſelf more calm and reſoly. 
ed, he again began to ſearch for his ſword, when 
a moon-beam falling on the blade at once reſtor- 
ed it to its owner, 
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La * mi vinſe ciaſcun ſentimento- 
Ecaddi, come Puom, cui ſonno piglia. 


DAN TE. 


The hornd ſcene my fainting power ſur paſt: 
3 fell, and, as in llcep, my ſenſes fled. | 


HAYLEY. 


Sm Gawen 3 thus reſumed ts wonted 
fortitude and reſolution , held a parley with him- 
ſelf, and perceiving no other way by which he 
could eſcape, boldly reſolved to brave all the 
terrors of the ſtair-caſe, and, once more recom- 


mending himſelf to his maker, be 2gan to aſcend, 
The light ſtill flaſhed, enabling him to climb 


thoſe parts which were broken or decayed. He 


had proceeded in this manner a confiderable 
way, mounting, as he ſuppoſed, to the ſummit 
of the keep, when ſuddenly a ſhrill and ago- 


nizing ſhriek iflued from the upper part of it, 5 


and ſomething rudely bruſhing down graſped 
him with tremendous ſtrength; in a moment 
he became motionleſs, cold as ice, and felt him- 
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ſelf hurried back by ſome irreſiſtible being; but 
juſt as he had reached the vault, a ſpector of ſo 
dreadful a ſhape ſtalked by within it, that ſtrain- 
ing every muſcle he ſprang from the deadly 
graſp: the iron door ruſhed in thunder upon 
its hinges, and a deep hollow groan reſounded 
from beneath. No ſooner had the door cloſed, 
than yelling ſcreams, and ſounds which almoſt 
ſuſpended the very pulſe of life, ifſued from the 
vault, as if a troop of helliſh furies, with their 
chains untied, were daſhing them in writhing . 
frenzy, and howling to the uproar. . Sir Gawen 
ſtood petrified with horror, a ſtony fear ran to 
his very heart, and diſmayed every ſenſe about 
him, he ſtared wide with his long locks up- 
landing ſtiffly, and the throbbing of his heart 
oppreſſed him. The tumult at length ſub- 
fiding, Sir Gawen recovered ſome portion of 
ſtrength, which he immediately made uſe of to 
convey himſelf as far as poſſible from the iron 
door, and preſently reached his former eleva- 
tion on the ſtair-caſe, which, after aſcending a 
| few more fieps, terminated in a winding gallery. 
The light, which had hitherto flaſhed inceſ- 
ſantly, now diſappeared, and he was left in 
almoſt total darkneſs, except that now and then, 
the moon threw a few cool rays through ſome 
broken loop-holes, heightening the horror of 
the ſcene, He dreaded going forward, and 
, |  fearſully 
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fearfully looked back left ſome yelling fiend 
ſhould again plunge him into the yault. He 
ſtood ſuſpended with apprehenfion : a mourn- 
ful wind howled through the appartments of 
the caſtle, and liſtening, he thought he heard 
the iron door grate upon its hinges ; he ſtarted 
with terror, the ſweat ſtood in big drops upon 
his forehead, his knees ſmote each other, and 
he ruſhed forward with deſperate deſpair, till 
having fuddenly turned a corner of the gallery, 
a taper, burning with a faint light, gleamed 
through a narrow dark paſſage: fir Gawen ap- 
proached the light; it came from an extenſive 
room, the folding doors of which were wide 
open: he entered; a ſmall taper in a maſſy 
filver candleſtick ſtood upon a table in the mid- 
dle of the room, but gave ſo inconſiderable an 
illumination, that one end was wrapped in pal - 
pable darkneſs, and the other ſcarcely broken 
in upon by a dim light that ſtreamed through a 
large ramified window, covered with thick ivy. 
An arm- chair, ſhattered and damp with age, 
was placed near the table, and the remains of a 
recent fire were ſtill viſible i in the grate. The 
wainſcot of bl ck oak, had formerly been hung 
with tapeſtry, and ſeveral portions ftill clung 
to thoſe parts which were near the fire; they 
poſſefled ſome vivacity of tint, and with much 

gilding, yet apparent on the chimney-piece, and 
ſeveral 


* 
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feveral. mouldering reliques; of. coſtly frames 
and paintings, gave indiſputable evidence of 
the antient grandeur of the place. Sir Gawen 
cloſed the folding doors, and, taking the: taper, 
was about to ſurvey the room, when a deep 
hollow groan from the dark end of it ſmote cold 
upon his heart; at the ſame time the: ſound, as 
of ſomething falling with a dead weight, ecchoed 
through the room. Sir Gawen replaced the 
taper, the flame of which was agitated,” now 
quivering, ſunk, now ſtreaming, - flamed aloft, 
and as, the laſt pale portion died away; the 
ſcarce diſtinguiſhed form of ſome terrific-being 
floated ſlowly by, and again another dreadful 
groan ran deepning through the gloom. Sir 
Gawen ſtood for ſome time incapable of mo- 
tion, at length ſummoning all his fortitude, he 
advanced with his ſword extended to the darkeſt 
part of the room: inſtantly burſt forth in fierce 
irradiationsablue ſulphureous ſplendour, and the 
mangled body of a man diſtorted with the agony 
of death, his every fibre racked with convul- 
fion, his beard and hair Riff and matted with 
dlood, his mouth open, and his eyes protruding 
from their marble ſockets, ruſhed on the fixed 
and maddening ſenſes of - fir Gawen, whoſe 
heart had beat no more, had not a hiſs, as of 
ten thouſand fiends, loud, horrible, rouſed him 
from the dreadful ſcene ; he ſtarted, uttering a 
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wild ſhriek, his brain turned round, and running, 
he knew not whither, burſt through the folding 
doors. Darkneſs again ſpread her fable pall 


over the unfortunate fir Gawen, and he hurried 


along the narrow 'paſſage. with a feeble and a 
faultering ſtep. His intellect ſhook, and, over- 
whelmed with the late appalling objects, had 
not yet recovered- any degree of recollection, 
and he wandered as in a dream, a confuſed train 
of horrible ideas paſſing unconnected through 
his mind: at length, however, memory reſumed 
her function, reſumed it but to daunt him with 
harrowing ſuggeſtions; the direful horrors of 


the room behind, and of the vault below, were 


ſtill preſent to his eyes, and as a man whom 
helliſh fiends had frightened, he ſtood trembling; 
pale, and ſtaring wild. All was now filent and 


dark, and he determined to wait in this ſpot 


the dawn of day, but a few minutes had ſcarce 
elapſed, when the iron door ſcreaming on its 
hinges, bellowed through the murmuring ruin. 


Sir Gawen nearly fainted at the ſound,” which, 
pauſing for ſome time, again ſwelled upon the 


wind, and at laſt died away in ſhrill melancholy 


thrieks ; again all was filent, and again the ſame 


tearful nojſe ſtruck terror to his ſoul: * Whilſt 
his mind was thus agitated with horror and ap- 
prehenſion, a dim light ſtreaming from behind, 
accom papicd with a ſoft, quick, and hollowtread, 
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convinced ſir Gawen that ſomething was purſuing 
him, and ſtruck with wildering fear, he ruſhed 
unconſcious down the ſteps; the vault received 
bim, and its portal ſwinging to their cloſe, 


ſounded as the ſentence of death. A dun fœtid 


ſmoke filled the place, in the centre of which 
aroſe a ſaint and bickering flame. Sir Gawen 
approached, and beheld a corſe ſuſpended over 


it by the neck; its fat dropped, and the flame, 


flaſhing through the vault, gleamed on a throng 
of hideous and ghaſtly features, that now came 
forward through the ſmoke. Sir Gawen, with 
the deſperate valour of a man, who ſees de- 
ſtruction before him, ran furious forward; an 


univerfal ſhriek burſt forth; the corſe dropped 


into the fire, which, riſing with tenfold bril- 
liance, placed full in view the dreadful form 


of his infernal guide, dilated into horror itſelf; 


her face was pale as death, her eyes were wide 
open, dead, and fixed, a horrible grin ſat upon 
her features, her lips, black and half putrid, 
were drawn back, diſcloſing a ſet of large blue 


teeth, and her hair ſtanding ftiffly erect, was 
of a withered red. Sir Gawen felt his blood 
freeze within him, his limbs forgot to move, 


the face, enlarging as it came, drew near, and 


ſwooning, he fell forward on the ground. 
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Lætitiæ penitus vacat, indulgetque choreis, 
Anguftoſque terit calles, virideſque per orbes 
Turba levis ſalit, et lemurum cognomine gaudet. 
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Down the deep dale, and narrow winding way, | 
They foot it featly, rang'd in ringlets gay : FE 
Tis joy and frolick all, where'er they rove, 
And fairy-people is the name they love. 
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YJLow paſſed the vital fluid through the bo- 
ſom of fir Gawen, ſcarce did the heart vibrate 
to its impulſe; on his pallid forehead ſat a 
chilly ſweat, and frequent ſpaſms ſhook his 

limbs; but at length returning warmth gave 
ſome vigour to his frame, the energy of life 
82 | became RY 
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raptured with this ſudden and unexpected 


| on the other, it was broken into abrupt and 
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became more diffuſed, a ſoothing languor ſtole 
upon him, and on opening his eyes, ruſhed 
neither the images of death, or the rites of 
witchcraft, but the ſoft, the ſweet, and tranquil 
ſcenery of a ſummer's moonlight night. En- 


change, fir Gawen roſe gently fromoff the ground, 
over his head towered a large and majeſtic 
oak, at whoſe foot, by ſome kind and compaſ- 
fionate being, he concluded he had been laid. 
Delight and gratitude dilated his heart, and 
advancing from beneath the tree, whoſe gi- 
gantic branches ſpread a large extent of ſhade, 
a vale, beautiful and romantic, through which 
ran a clear and deep ſtream, came full in view; 
he walked to the edge of the water, the moon 
ſhone with mellow luſtre on its ſurface, and its 
banks, fringed with ſhrubs, breathed a perfume 
more delicate than the odours of the Eaſt. On 
one ſide, the ground, covered with a vivid, ſoit, 
and downy verdure, ftretched for a conſiderable 
extent to the borders of a large foreſt, which, 
ſweeping round, finally cloſed up. the valley; 


rocky maſſes ſwarded with moſs, and from 
whoſe clefts grew thick and ſpreading trees, 
the roots of which, waſhed by many a fall of 
13 water, 


- 
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water, hung bare and matted from their craggy 
beds. 


Sir Gawen forgot, in this delicious vale all 
his former ſufferings, and giving up his mind 
to the pleafing influence of curioſity and won- 
der, he determined to explore the place by 
tracing the windings of the ſtream. Scarce 
had he entered upon this plan, when muſic of 
the moſt raviſhing ſweetneſs filled the air, ſome- 
times it ſeemed to float along the valley, ſome- 
times it ſtole along the ſurface of the water, 
now it died away among the woods, and now, 
with deep and mellow ſymphony, it ſwelled | 
upon the gale. Fixed in aſtoniſhment, fir 
Gawen ſcarce ventured to breathe, every ſenſe, 
ſave that of hearing, ſeemed abſorbed, and 
when the laſt faint warblings melted on his ear, 

he ſtarted from the ſpot, ſolicitous to know 
from what being thoſe more than human ſtrains 
had parted z but nothing appeared in view; the 
moon full and unclouded, ſhone with unuſual 

. luſtre, the white rocks glittering in her beam, 
and, filled with hope, he again purſued the 
windings of the water, which, conducting to 
the narroweſt part of the valley, continued 
heit courſe through the wood. Sir Gawen 
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4 


entered by 4 path ket, but narrow and pre- 
plexed, where, although its branches were ſo 
numerous that no preference could be given, 
or any direct route long perſiſted in, yet every 
turn preſented ſomething to amuſe, ſomething 
to ſharpen the edge of reſearch, The beauty 
of the trees through whoſe interſtices the moon 
gleamed in the moſt pictureſque manner, the 
glimpſes of the water, and the notes of the 
nightingale, who now began to fill the valley 
with her ſong, were more than ſufficient to take 
off the ſenſe of fatigue, and he wandered on, 
ftill eager to explore, ſtill panting for further 
diſcovery. The wood now became more thick 
and obſcure, and at length almoſt dark, when 
the path, taking ſuddenly an oblique direction, 
fir Gawen found himſelf on the edge of a cir- 
cular lawn, whoſe tint and ſoftneſs were beyond 
compare, and which ſeemed to have been 
lightly bruſhed by fairy feet. A number of 
fine old trees, around whoſe boles crept the ivy 
and the woodbine, roſe at irregular diſtances, 
here they mingled into groves, and there ſepa- 
rate, and emulous of each other, they ſhook 
their airy ſummits in diſdain, The water, 
which had bcen for ſome time concealed, now 


murmured through a thouſand beds, and viſiting 
8 | | cach 
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each little flower, added vigour to its vegeta- 
tion and. poignancy to its fragrance, Along the 
edges of the wood and beneath the ſhadows of 
the trees, an innumerable hoſt of glow- worms 
lighted their innocuous fires, luſtrous as the 
gems of Golconda, and fir Gawen, defirous | 
yet longer to enjoy the ſcene, went forward 
with light footſteps on the lawn; all was calm, 
and, except the breeze of night, that ſighed 
ſoft and ſweetly through the world of leaves, a 
perfect filence prevailed. Not many minutes, 
however, had elapſed, before the ſame enchanting 
muſic, to which he had liſtened with ſo much 
rapture in the vale, again arreſted his ear, and 
preſently he diſcovered on the border of the 
lawn, juſt rifing above the wood, and floating 
on the boſom of the air, a being of the moſt 
delicate form ; from his ſhoulders ſtreamed 2 
tunic of the tendereſt blue, his wings and feet 
were clothed in downy filver, and in his graſp 
he had a wand white as the mountain ſnow. He 
roſe ſwiftly in the air, his brilliance became 
exceſſive from the lunar rays, his ſong echoed 
through the vault of night, but having quickly 
diminiſhed to the ſize and appearance of the 
evening ſtar, it died away, and the next mo- 
ment he was loſt in ether. Sir Gawen ſtill fixed 

| his 
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his eye on that part of the heavens where the 
viſion had diſappeared, and ſhortly had the 
pleaſure of again ſeeing the ſtar-like radiance, 
which in an inſtant unfolded itſelf into the ful} 
and fine dimenfions of the beauteons being, 
who, having collected dew from the cold vales 
of Saturn, now defcended rapidly towards the 
earth, and waving his wand as he paſſed athwart 
the woods, a number of like form and garb 
flew round him, and all, alighting on the lawn, 
ſeparated at equal diſtances on its circumference, 
and then ſhaking their wings, which ſpread a 
perfume through the air, burſt into one general 
ſong. Sir Gawen, who, apprehenfive of being 
difcovered, had retreated within the ſhadow 
of ſome moſſy oaks, now waited with eager 
expectation the event of ſo ſingular a ſcene, 
In a few moments a bevy of elegant nymphs 
dancing two by two, iſſued from the wood on 
the right, and an equal number of warlike 
knights, accompanied by a band of minſtrels, 
from that of the left. The knights were clothed 
in green; on their boſoms ſhone a plate of 
burniſhed ſteel, and in their hands they graſped 
a golden targe and lance of beamy luſtre, The 


pymphs, whoſe form and ſymmetry were beyond 
what» 


; 
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whatever poets dream, were dreſſed in robes 
of white, their zones were azure, dropt with 
diamonds, and their light brown hair, decked 
with roſes, hung in ample ringlets. So quick, 
ſo light, and airy was their motion, that the 
turf, the flowers ſhrunk not to the gentle preſ- 
ſure, and each ſmiling on her favourite knight, 
he flung his brilliant arms aſide and mingled in 
the dance. 


Whilſt they thus flew in rapid meaſures o'er 
the lawn, fir Gawen, forgetting his ſituation, 
and impatient to ſalute the aſſembly, involun- 
tarily ſtept forward, and inſtantaneouſly a ſhrill 
and hollow guſt of wind murmured through the 
woods, the moon dipt into a cloud, and the 
knights, the dames, and aerial ſpirits, vaniſhed 
from the view, leaving the amazed ſir Gawen to 
repent at leiſiure of his precipitate intruſion; 
ſcarce, however had he time to determine what 
plan he ſhould purſue, when a gleam of light 
flaſhed ſuddenly along the horizon, and the 
beauteous being, whom he firſt beheld in the 
air, ſtood before him; he waved his ſnowy 
wand, and pointing to the wood, which now 
appeared ſparkling with a thouſand fires, moved 
gently on. Sir Gawen felt an irrelütible im- 

7 . pulſe 


4 


| having penetrated the wood, he perceived many 


moſt beautifully illumined the ſhafts of the trees, 


unleſs its powers of viſion were increaſed, could 
endure the glory that would ſhortly burſt upon 
them. Scarce had he uttered theſe words, when 


which ſat a female form of exquiſite beauty, a 
plain coronet of gold obliquely croſſed her 
flowing hair, and her robe of white ſatin hung 
negligent in ample folds. Around her ſtood 
8 five and twenty nymphs clothed in white and 


the circumference of the amphitheatre ſhone 


** 
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pulſe which compelled him to follow, and 


bright rays of light, which, darting like the 
beams of the ſun, through every part of it, 


As they advanced forwards, the radiance be- 
came more intenſe and converged towards a cen- 
tre, and the fairy being, turning quickly round, 
commanded ſir Gawen to kneel down, and having 
ſqueezed the juice of an herb into his eyes, 
bade him now proceed, but that no mortal eye, 


they entered an amphitheatre; in its centre 
was a throne of ivory inlaid with ſapphires, on 


gold, and holding lighted tapers; beyond theſe 
were fifty of the aerial beings, their wings of 
downy ſilver ſtretched for flight, and each a 
burning taper in his hand; and laſtly, on 


one hundred knights in mail of tempered 
> , 
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ſteel, in one hand they ſhook aloft a targe 
of maſſy diamond, and in the other flaſhed 
a taper, So exceſſive was the reflection, that 
the targes had the luſtre of an hundred ſuns, 
and, when ſhaken, ſent forth ſtreams of vivid 
lightning; from the gold, the ſilver, and the 
ſapphires ruſhed a flood of tinted light, that 
mingling threw upon the eye a ſeries of revolving 
hues, © Sir Gawen, impreſſed with awe, with 
wonder and delight, fell proſtrate on the ground, 


whilſt the fairy ſpirit advancing, knelt and pre- 
ſented to the queen a cryſtal vaſe, She roſe, 


ſhe waved her hand, and ſmiling, bade fir Gawen 
to approach. Gentle ſtranger,” ſhe ex- 
claimed, “ let not fear appal thine heart, for 
« to him whom courage, truth, and piety have 
cc diſtinguiſhed, our friendſhip and our love is 
cc given. Spirits of the bleſt we are, our ſweet 
« employment to befriend the wretched and 


« the weary, to lull the torture of anguiſh, and 


ce the horror of deſpair. Ah! never ſhall the 
ce tear of innocence or the plaint of ſorrow, 


e the pang of injured merit, or the ſigh of 


* hopeleſs love, implore our aid in vain. Upon 
the moon- beam do we float, and light as air, 
t pervade the habitations of men, and hearken, 


O favoured mortal! I tell thee ſpirits, pure 
« from 
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« from vice, are preſent to thy inmoſt thoughts; 
cc when terror and when madneſs, when ſpec- 
© tres and when death ſurrounded thee, our in- 
4 fluence put to flight the miniſters of darkneſs; 
«© we placed thee in the moon-light vale, and 
« now, upon thy head I pour the planetary dew, 
cc from Hecate's dread agents, it will free thee 
* from wildering fear and gloomy ſuperſtition.” 
She ended, and fir Gawen, impatient to expreſs 
his gratitude, was about to ſpeak, when ſuddenly 
the light turned pale and died away, the ſpirits 
fled, and muſic ſoft and ſweet was heard re- 
motely in the air. Sir Gawen ſtarted, and in 
place of the refulgent ſcene of magic, he be- 
held a public road, his horſe cropping the graſs 
which grew upon its edge, and a village at a 


little diſtance, on whoſe ſpire, the riſing ſun 
had ſhed his earlieſt beams. 
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SPECULATOR. 
Nu uBgEAN XIII. 5 


SATURDAY, May 8, 1790. 


Fiacil ti fu ingannar una donzella 
Di cui tu fignor eri, idolo, e nume 
A cui potevi far con tue parole = 
Creder che fafſe ofcuro e freddo il ſole. 

Aero, e. as ſt. 39. 


1 


Conti the aur of ſome admired Ger- 
man tragedies, is a writer of high originality. 
The greateſt excentricity in opinion, and ſin- 
gularity of compoſition, diſtinguiſh the ſchool 
of which he is the founder. The fiery ſpirit of 
enthuſiaſm, and overflowing ſenſibility, which 
prevades the Sorrows of Werter, is already 
known to us by the medium of tranſlation. 


Ta Marks 
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Marks of the ſame nervous energy, the ſame 
_ glow of paſſion, and beautiful fimplicity, which 
diſtinguiſh that ſingular production are viſible 
in his dramatic compoſitions. Goethe in theſe 
manifeſts a ſoftneſs and. tenderneſs of the moſt 
artleſs and touching kind, peculiarly his own, 
While he is capable of exerting the elevation 
of his genius in the higher provinces of dra- 
matic effect, the ſofter ſtrings of the heart ac- 
knowledge an influence in his pieces, not always 
connected with German tragedy. His female 
characters, in particular, poſſeſs a variation of 
feature which marks the hand of a maſter, and 
are drawn with ſtrokes more delicate than the 
dramas of his country commonly preſent. Of 
this the exquiſitely feminine traits of his Stella, 
and the artleſſneſs of youthful fimplicity in the 
unfortunate heroine of Clavigo, are ans: in- 
ſtances. 


One of his firſt tragedies is Goetz von Berli- 
chingen, a piece remarkable for well-ſapported 
character and manners, and Wendint in ſtrokes 
of pathos. Of this the plot is irregularity 


itſelf, and complicated with circumſtances which 


render it „rü capable of being 19 9 on 


Teen SW rear. 133 
the ſtage. The ſubj ect is taken from the pea - 
ſants war in the times of Maximilian, and tlie 
piece yields a characteriſtic picture of the ſtate 
of ſociety under that period of the feudal ſyſtem. 


The time of the play both real and ſuppoſed is 


protracted to a length almoſt intolerable; 
knights on horſeback appearing on the ſtage art 
among the dramatis perſonæ, and views of 
towns and caſtles in flames conſtitute a part 
of the neceſſary ſcenery, In ſpite of theſe and 
many other improprieties, the energy of genuine 


genius often blazes in Goetz von Berlichingen, 


which, as it imitates the wildneſs of Sdakſpeare, : 
is animated by a Portion: of his ſpirit. Several 
other dramatic pieces, are the productions a 
Gotthe, as Count Egmont, a tragedy, founded © 


on the Hiſtory of the Netherlands; aud Iphi- 
genia, from ancient fable. Clavigo, another 
tragedy; poſſeſſes a high degree of merit as a 


compoſition, and claims a peculiar intereſt, as 
founded on ſome real domeſtic incidents which 


happened to the famous Beaumarchais, w 
appears as a+ perſon of the drama. Stella, a 
drama, poſſeſſes moſt of his peculiar bead- 


ties as well as defects. A | ſtory ſimilar to 
that of Count Gleichen, and his td wives, is 


the . of this very fingular Play, which 
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is worked up with that force of pathos fo 
much the province of Goethe. | In the pre- 
ſent paper ſome attention will be paid to the 
tragedy of Clavigo, which is ſelected as con- ; 
veying no'inadequate idea of the pathetic powers | 
of its author; and the laſt ſcene, through the 
medium of a free tranſlation, will be offered 
entire. In this tragedy the outlines of the mote 
5 intereſting parts of the plot, are ſimple and 
touching. Clavigo, the hero of the piece, ap- 
pearing in the earlier part of his life at Madrid, 
without name, fortune, or friends, had attracted 
FR the attention and kindneſs of a French family, 
into the boſom of which he was received. Having 
| found means to engage the affections of Maria, 
the youngeſt daughter, whoſe character is dran 

- with a tender ſimplicity, irreſiſtibly affecting, 

he had ventured to propoſe his hand to her in 

marriage, and was not rejected. The accom · 

pliſhment of his wiſhes t was, however deferred 
for a time by the family, till ſome more advan- 
tageous change ſhould occur in the ſituation of 
the lover. In the mean time he engaged ſuc- 
- , cefsfully/in literature, by. gradual Reps arrived 
Vat the favour of the court; and obtained a high 
office. In this change of Clavigo's fottunes che 
piece n At the monient of proſpexity, 
t i Ego. _feduced | 


Taz SyzoviAton.. | 77 


Pere” by vanity and. the en proſpedts 
ſuggeſted by the counſels of Carlos, his Spaniſh 
friend, he forgets the Connexions of his earlier 
days, and equally deaf to the voice of grati- | | 
tude and affection, deſerts Maria, J 
adds inſult to perfidy, Her ſenſibility, ſinking 
under the ſtroke, ſhe difficultly ſupports life, Wt 
with her peace deſtroyed, and the delicacy of 8 
her frame, hen under Pipe diſeaſe. | | 


| T 2 ſituation of a baloved ſiſter, and the 
affront offered to his family, reach the ears of 
Beaumarchais in France. He, fiery and impe- 
tuous in his character, burning with the deſire 
of revenge, hurries to Madrid to repair his 
ſiſter's honour, and puniſh the mean deſertion of 
Clavigo. Enraged to fury, he demands from i 
Clavigo the acceptance of an alternative, in- ö 
ſtant combat, or a public declaration of his 
villainy and baſeneſs. After ſome time, 8 
liated by the firmneſs of Beaumarchais, ind 
feeling ſome. return of tenderneſs for the poor 
victim of his treachery, Clavigo | ſolicits once 
more to be received as a lover. Beaumar- 
chais at laſt, ſoftened by his intreaties, with 
much reluctance conſents. to ſpare him the 


5 be d figned, on condition that 
5 8 „ Maria 
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Maria ſhall herſelf e the "wrotgy ſhe has 
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With this permiſſion he expiates his crime 

in tears at the feet of Maria, "whoſe artleſs and 
innocent heart is unable to withſtand the bit- 
terneſs of his contrition. She forgets his wan- 
ton perfidy, and liſtens once more with rapture 
to his vows. Clavigo i is received as a brother 
into the arms of the family, and the poor Maria, 
 languiſhing under the ſore wounds of her peace 
and. health, again indulges the tender hopes, 
the fruſtration of which had before deſolated 
her ſoul. All is harmony and joy. But the 
dark policy of Carlos 1 is till at work to ſhake 
this fabric of happineſs to its foundation. Con- 

_ fidering the intereſt of his friend as weakeried 
and his ambition checked by ſuch an union, he 
exerts every effort to render fruitleſs the haſty 
repentance c of Clavigo. "He attacks his ſoul by 
every avenue, he ſoothes his vanity by detailing 

_ the number and rank of his imaginary conqueſts, 
hae inflames his pride by raiſing before his eyes 
the ſplendor of the proſpects which await his 
ambition, and threatens the contempt of the 
world for a compliance apparently dictated by 
| Feat, The country, che ſituation” of Maris, 
preg . mn even 


1 


Tet sr e k 57 : 


even her; decay ing health, furniſh bim with mo- 


tives 'of diſſuaſion, and he labours to degrade 


her innocent ſimplicity by contemptuous com- 
pariſons. ng The project is but too ſucceſsful: | 


the ſoul of Clavigo; naturally weak and unſtable; 
is wrought upon by a variety of paſſions; ini- 
mical to his faithful and tender miſtreſs, Who in 
anxious expectation, is waiting his return. At 
laſt a dupe to his friend's pernicious policy, he 
reſolves on a ſecond perfidy more black than the 
firſt. He once more deſerts the unhappy Maria, 
whom, after having ſunk her almoſt to the grave 
by cruelty, he had, for a deceitful moment, ele- 


| vated with the rapture, of revived expectation, 
Plunging ſtill deeper into guilt, he follows the 


ſuggeſtions of Carlos, and concerts a dark plot 
againſt the generous Beaumarchais; who, from 
a criminal accuſation preferred by Clavigo is 


threatened with immediate and preſſing danger. 


While theſe plans are in execution, Clavigo 
leaves his houſe to conceal himſelf from ſearch, 
and haſtens to a place of ſeeurity provided by 


his friend. He chooſes the obſcurity of night 


to favour his eſcape. Enveloped in a diſguiſe, 
and trembling with the perturbation of guilt, 


he hurries under the conduct of a guide, ſent by 


Ln THIER dark and private ſtreets till his 
* 3 attention 
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3 ? attention is ſuddenly arreſted by the appearance 
of torches; and a groupe of figures in mourning 
' Areſſes, which ſtrike on his eye through the 
blackneſs of the night. He is agitated almoſt 

to diſtraction, when in the ſcene of this mournful 
pomp of death, he recognizes the well- known 

_ dwelling of Maria. Shuddering with appre- 
henſion, he at laſt ventures to enquire for whom 
the funeral is celebrated; He is anſwered Maria 
4, de Beaumarchais—the laſt worſt ſtroke of Cla- 
| vipo's cruelty was mortal, the perfidy of her 
lover, and the danger of her brother, over- 
Powered her feeble frame, and ſhe ſunk un- 
der the complicated miſery of her ſituation. 
Thunderſtruck with horror, the terrors of 
conſcience, the recollection of her innocence, 
5 the ſenſe of guilt, ruſh at once upon his ſoul. 
N | | He becomes deſperate. The fear of danger 
0 or hope of eſcape no longer operate on his 
mind, and his attendant having, in vain, endea- 
voured to rouſe him by remonſtrances, leaves 
him nailed to the place in the ſtruggle of con- 
AiAng paſſions, and ee his 8 in this 
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Civ 1 the e at a di Rance waiting 
before the door. of Mani. A's houſe for the funeral. | 


Dead! Maria dead!. torches vonder! har 
{ad conductors to the grave !—lIt is enchant- 
ment all, a viſion of the night that ſhakes my, 
ſoul with terror; that holds a glaſs before me, 
where my boding eye beholds the end of all 
my treachery.— Still there is time !—I tremble, 
my ſhuddering heart diſſolves within me! No, 
no, Maria, thou muſt not die; I come, I come 
—vaniſh ye ſpectres of the night who intercept 
my way with fearful horrors. [Going towards 
the mourners} Be gone they ſtill are there; ha! 
they turn to look upon me! Alas, alas, wretch 
that I am, they are but men like myſelf—it is 
too true true an I conceive it ?—ſhe's dead! 
I feel it ruſh upon my ſoul with all the horrors of 
the night, ſhe's dead! There ſhe lies ſtretched, a 
flower beneath my feet and I- have mercy on 
me, God of Heaven, this hand is not her murderer. 
—Hide your light, ye ſtars, look down no longer, 
ye who ſo oft have ſeen this wretch, when 
glowing with the warmth of heart · felt rapture, 
he has left this door; when as he wantoned in 
the golden dream of fancy, this very ſtreet has 

4 . echoed 
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burn with rapturous expectation. 
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75 echoed to the Wag and lute; while poor Maria 


liſtening at her ſecret window, has felt her boſon 


—And tis 
that houſe thou filleſt now with ſhrieks, and 


woe, and the theatre of thy bliſs with the wallings 
of the graye! Maria! Maria! O take me with 


thee, take me with thee. A melancholy 'miſic is 
heard within] . hey are carrying her to the grave 
— hold, hold, cloſe not her coffin ! let me but ſee 
that face once more [Goes up to the houſe.) Ha! 
into whole preſence do I ruſh? whom am 1 to 


meet in their intolerable anguiſh ? ' her- friends, 


her brother, whoſe boſoms burn with grief and 
fury. [ Mournful muſic is heard” again.] She calls 
mel Maria calls me! I come. What terrors 
are upon me! what ſhudderings detain my 


Reps! [The muſic ſounds for the third time, and the 


funeral proteſſion comes out ; the coffin of Maria ap- 
pears, carried by fix bearers, and accompanied by her 
friends in deep og" Bunk and Tc 


fy 


2 


fm Loring forward] Hold! 
en What 1 voice is that? T A 


„. Hold! 1 
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Buer. Whoſe e interruption violates th 
DO I De E 


Tun Sprevidtok - Yor 
C. Set down the Coffin, Powter ] nll 


Buen. Wretch! iS there 1 no Ml to thy pe? 


deeds? is the poor victim, even in the grave, 


not ſafe from thee? 8 e 


ei. Let me alone drive me not to madneſs! 
wretches like me are dangerous! once more I 
muſt behold her. | He uncovers the coffin, the 


corpſe of Maria lies dreſſed i in white, with her hands 


ö folded to gether, Cinvigo Kurts back and covers bis 
face. } 3 


111 141 4 


der her? 


» 


Cl. Poor itidelttiy | Maria! Maria! lass. 
* down by the win hot) TY 
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| BEAUMARCKAIS enters. . a 1 1 


Beau. nooks has, deſerted me ; they ſay ſhe 


is not dead; I muſt ſee her, in ſpite of hell, : 


muſt ſee her torches ! a funeral! ¶ He 3 * 


towards them, defis à look on the ca, and falls 


ſpeechleſ upon t; be i Js tifted up and appears nearly 
fainting i in the arms of Gilbert.] 3 


CL. CR Jing: from" the ther f. x the of] 
Maria! Nara: 
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Bue. Wouldſt chou awake her, again to mur- 
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Beau. flarting] That was his voice. Wo 1} 


"caths upon Maria's name? how at that ſound 
neu fury pours through all my burning veins, 
i Tis 11 


- 


Bio. [ Looking wildy and dee at bis is ro, 
18 ld]. | 2170/65 


a 


cl. ris not the fercenteſs of thoſe ending 
eyes, tis not the ſharpneſs of thy ſword, that 


quails my foul; look there, look there, ſee this 
cloſed eye, theſe folded hands. 


Beau, And doſt thou ſhew them to me? [He 
gets looſe, preſſes on Clavigo with his ſword, who 


draus, and after fighting ſome time receives the 
| Sword of CANON in his breaſt. 1. 


"Cl, | falling.) Brother, I thank . Ty 
hand unites us, [ ſinks on the coffin 4 


Bean. [rearing him 15 Touch! not b Cline, 
bot wretch! . 5. JOA. 4 


ci. [ And * the tears] Alas! . 


Bean. Blood! once more look up Maria; caſt 
one glance upon thy bridal dreſs, then cloſe thy 
eyes for ever. See how thy bier is conſecrated 
by thy murderer's blood. 12 'T is well! tis 
oriou!s ! 1 

_ SopHIA 


A 


- 


1 


7 r it nn 19 1 . 
Sor nA, the Siler of Max Los, enters... 
99h My brother! God of mercy, what | is this? 


Beau. Come nearer, my beloved, nd ſee. 
Twas once my hope to ſtrew her bridal bed 
with roſes. [Behold , theſe are the roſes with 
which I deck ber on the way to nme 


Soph. We are pndone! 


% 


Cl. Save yourſelf, unthinking m man; fave your- 
ſelf before the morning dawns ; that God who 
ſent you to avenge, be your guide—Sophia— | 
\horgove me brother friends forgive me. 


Beat. His guſhing blood quenches the fury 
of my breaſt, and my rage grows weak with 
his expiring life, Le 7 to him 4 die; ; ans have 
my fegen (ani; 


1 
Cl. Your kia. 5 yours, _ ira 
eee { to Buenko, Who draws back. 3 47 5 


Spb. Give i it him, Buenko. 


Cl. Sophia! ſtill as ever, receive my hank ; 


- I thank ye all, and thou; ſpirit of my beloved, 
if ſtill thy preſence hovers round this place, 
look down upon us; ſee this heavenly good- 

IE - nels 
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neſs, add thy bleſſing, and forgive me too; I 
come, I come—my W ſave yourſelf. 


Euter Canlos. 
Car. Clavigo! murder 


Cl. Hear me, Carlos, thou ſeeſt the wretched 

victim of thy policy—and now I conjure thee 

" by this bloody ſtream in which my. lite pours 
faſt away—prelcrve my brother, 


Car. Alas, m my friend why ſtand ye there, 
bring help this inſtant. 
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Cl. All help is now too late, but ſave that 
ill-ſtarred brother—thy hand as a.pledge.—1 
have their forgiveneſs—thou too haſt mine 
conduct him to the borders. Oh! 
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Car. O Clavigo! Clavigo! bogus, „é 
ent e! STE 


Cl. [getting nearer to the coffin, on bi the at- 
tendants let him down.] Maria, thy hand alſo; 
Le ſeparates her folded hands and grafps the right] I 
have her hand, the cold hand of death 
thou oo art mine one bridal kiſs—Ob * 
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Cl. Set down the Coffin. 


— 


Buen. Wretch ! is there no end to thy mil⸗ 


deeds? is the poor victim, even in the grave, 


: 


not ſafe from thee? + | 


Cl. Let me alone! drive me not to madneſs ! 
wretches like me are dangerous ! once more I 


muſt behold her. [He uncovers the coffin, the 


corpſe of Maria lies dreſſed in White, with Her hands 
folded together, Cluvi go flarts back and covers bit 
face.] 


Bue, Wouldſt thou awake her, again to mur- 


der bar 15 Dl l 


Cl. Poor mockery ! Maria! Maris lerer 
falls down by the Air! 5 — 


8 enters, 


Beau. 8 has deſerted me; they fay © ſhe 
is not dead; I muſt ſee her, in ſpite of hell, 1 
muſt ſee her torches ! a funeral! ¶ Heruſhes 


zowards them, caſts a look on the coffin, and falls | 


ſpeechleſs upon it ; be is lifted up and appears nearly 
fainting in the arms of Gilbert. 


Cl. [ Riſing Par the other ue f * 3 
Maria! e hi 
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Beau. [ Harting] That was his voice.” Who 
calls upon Maria's name? how at that ſound 
new fury 12 through all my burning veins. 


Ca. 'Tis I! 


Bear. [ Looking wildly and fading at bi i fo, | 
10 held.) ey 


Cl. *Tis not the fierceneſs of thoſe glowing 
eyes, 'tis not the ſharpneſs of thy ſword, that 
_ quails my foul ; look there, look there, ſee this 
cloſed eye, theſe folded hands. Ct 1 


Beau. And doſt thou ſhew them to me [ He 
gels looſe, preſſes on Clavigo-wwith his ſword, who 
| draws, and after  fithting ſome time receives the 
ſword of Beaumarchais in his breaſt]. 


[ falling.] Brother, 1 thank thee, thy 
hand unites us. [ſinks on the a. ä 


Beau, [tearing bim arb Touch not that ine 
loſt wretch! 


* 


Cl. F ſupported by the bearers] Alas! alas bis 


Beau. Blood ! once more look up Maria; ;.caſt 
one glance upon thy bridal dreſs, then cloſe thy 
eyes for ever. See how thy bier is conſecrated 
by thy murderer's blood. Tis well! tis 
glorious ! 4 Eh 85 
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SOPHIA 


Fa 


- 
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* the fl of Manta, enters. 


Soph. My brother! God of mercy, what is this? | 


Beau. Come nearer, my beloved, and ſee. 

Twas once my hope to ſtrew her bridal bed 

with roſes. Behold ! theſe are the roſes with 
which I deck her on the way t to heaven. 


Soph. We: are undone! wy 5 


—̃ w 


Cl. Save yourſelf, vathinkiog man ; ſave yout- vb 


ſelf before the morning dawns:; that God who 
ſent you to avenge, be your guide —Sophia— 


forgive me — brother —ffiends forgive me. 


Beau. His guſhing blood quenches the co, 
of my breaſt, and my rage grows weak with 
his expiring life, [goes up to 1 1 die; dar have 


my forgiveneſs, 


Cl, Your. hand, and yours, Sophia, and | 


yours ¶ to Buenko, Who draws back. 
Soph, Give it him, Buenko. 


Ci. Sophia! ſtill as ever, receive my thanks; 
I thank ye all, and thou, ſpirit of my beloved, b 
if till thy ' preſence hovers round this place, 
look down upon us; ſee this n good- 

7 | EE nt neſs 
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neſs, add thy bleſſing, and forgive me too; I 
- eome, I dome — m brother ſave yourſelf, 


Enter Cai. os. 
Cor. Clavigo! murder! 


0 Hear me, Carlos, 08 * the vatches 
vietim of thy policy—and now I conjure thee 
by this bloody ſtream in which my lite pours 
Faſt away—preſerve my brother. 


Car. Alas, my friend—why land ye there, 
bring help this infant. | 


Ci. All help is now too late, but fave that 
ill-ſtarred brother—thy hand as a pledge.—1 
have their forgiveneſs—thou too haſt mine 
conduct him to the borders. —Oh 1 


Car. O Clavigo! Clavigs | [Stamping in Vio- 
kent "agitation. | 


— 


CZ. Lene nearer 10 the n on ab the wh 
tendants let him dbron.] Maria, thy hand alſo; 
[ he ſeparates her folded hands and graſps the right] 1 
have her hand, the cold hand of death 


thou now art mine——one bridal kiſs——Ohb! 
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No. I. p. 8.1. 16. for feriens read ferreus -p. 9.1. 23. after attempt inſert 

Impede. p. 9. I. 24. leave out impede and inſert a comma after rivulet, — 

+ 12. I. 7. for diſappointment read r Fee KA 24. 1. 23, 

eave out and.— p. 13. I. 3- for excited read exerted.—p. 16. for preſents 
read preſent. LED 

No. V. p. $52. J. 6. for chain-conneQing, read chain connecting.— 

p. 54.1. 24. for on read in.— p. 58. I. 28. for heiroglyphics read hierogly- 


phics. — p. 60. 1.13. jor Zeten read Zeter, and for V ogeluwede read Vogel - 


- weide. a 15 
No. VI. p. 68. I. 1. r unneceſſarily read neceſſarily.— p. 68. 1. 25. 


. | diele to herſelf. —p..68. I. 28. for itſelf read herſelf.— p 71, for form read 
5 ſhape.— 72. I. 10. for Goets read Goetz and for Goethe always read 
Gotthe.—p. 74. I. 25. for truths read faults.—p. 77. I. 14-for Tia T:xve 


Ting read rum Tina. 
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SPECULATOR. 


NumMBzr XIV. 
3 hp 11, 1790. 


Goodneſs wounds itſelf, 
| And ſweet affection be ths ſpring of woe. 
Ss | | SHAKSPEARE. : 


g - 


1 E W of Timon of Athens pre- 
ſents a delineation of ſudden change in the 
principles of human action, which, though 
drawn by the pen of Shakſpeare himſelf, whoſe 
knowledge of the heart appears almoſt intuitive, 
has been cenſured as extravagant and unna- 
tural. The glowing generoſity, the indefatigable 
friendſhip, the expanſive openneſs of ſoul 
which mark the earlier features of the character 
of Timon, are ſuddenly, on a change of for- 
tune which diſcovers treachery in his ſuppoſed 
| 7 X20 en, 
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friends, ſubverted to their foundation. The 
whole mental ſcene ſhifting with rapidity and 
violence, prefents in their room the moſt i inve- 
terate and ferocious deteſtation directed againſt 
all mankind. In my mind, the poet has here. 
only afforded another proof of the keenneſs of 
that penetration which, glancing through all the 
ſprings and movers of the human ſoul, fixes the 
changing features of the mental portrait, and 
holds a mirror to Nature herſelf, He. per- 
ceived thar on the ruins of our beſt feelings the 
the temple of miſanthropy i is ever erected. The 
foree of this truth he has exemplified by cha- 
raters, ſtamped with the kindlieſt affections of 
nature, containing thoſe propenſities on which 
the faireſt ſtructure of human happineſs is raiſed, 
in which thoſe benefits, ſo. far from tending 
to their proper end, ill managed and abuſed, 
involve their poſſeſſors i in deluſion and miſery, 
and naturally end in a frame of mind inimical 
to mankind, and incapable of felicity.. Of 
theſe Timon is one; although inconſiderate 
oftentation forms a ſtriking feature in the deli- 
neation of Shakſpeare, the violence of mifan- 
throphy i is to be traced. to other cauſes, and 
we ate led to exclaim from a thorough know- 
. of his charaRer, with the taithfob Flavius, 
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FPoon honeſt ord- brought low * Kis, on heart. L 0 
Undone by goodpeſs. 3 * \ 


To folldw the general ide Uf che poet more 
cloſely; to apply it more generally to human . 
natute at large, will probably reward our labour. . 55 
For this purpoſe we may call up before our eyes 
the painful, though too common picture, which 
the mind, where the glow of fancy tr jumphs 
over reaſon; and the mere impulſe of ſenſibility 
fuperſedes teſlexion and ſettled principle, ex · 
WES in its progreſs cen the. wry... Rn 
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70 e iat S e e and J 
heated imagination; the entrance of life is fai 
ground. The objects which ſolicit her attention, 
viewed through the medium of that elevated 2 7 
hope which. youth, alone inſpires, ſhine with 3 | 2 
brilliancy of tint not the ir dw n, The face of uni 
verſal nature impreſſes the ſoul .1 with , a ſecret | 
influence, a delicious rapture, which gives. a 8 
new charm to being, and the heard intoxicated 
with its own Jenfations expands with an un- 
bounded warmth, to all exiſtence. The deſert | 
of the world is decorated. with the fleeting: vi- 
ions of a miſcd apd-glowing fancy, While the 
eye reſts, with un ſuſpicious way a on che. 
. the, magic of earhy 
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friends, ſubverted to their. foundation. The 
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whole mental ſcene ſhifting with rapidity and 
violence, preſents in their room the moſt 1 inve- 
rerate and ferocious deteſtation directed againſt 


all mankind. In my mind, the poet has here 
only afforded another proof of the keenneſs of 


that penetration \ which, glancing through all the 


| fprings and movers of the human ſoul, fixes the 


changing features of the mental portrait, and 

holds a mirror to Nature herſelf; He per- 
ceived that on the ruins of our beſt feelings the 
the temple of miſanthropy is ever erected. The 
foree of this truth he has exemplified by cha- 
racters, ſtamped with the kindlieſt affeCtions of 1 
nature, containing thoſe propenſities on which 
the faireſt ſtructure of human happineſs is raiſed, 
in which thoſe benefits, ſo. far from tending 


to their proper end, ill managed and abuſed, 
involve their poſſeſſors in deluſion and miſery, 
and naturally end i in a frame of mind inimical 


to mankind, and incapable of felicity.. Of 
theſe Timon is one; although inconſiderate 
oſtentation forms a ſtriking feature 1 in the deli- 


neation of Shakſpeare, the violence of miſan- 


throphy is to be traced to other cauſes, and 
we are led to exclaim from a thorough know-. 
Om of his apr, with the baithfob F laviusg 
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To follow the general idea bf che poet mote 
cloſely; to apply it more generally to human 
natute at large, will prabably reward our labour. 


For this Purpoſe we may call up before our eyes 


the painful, though too common picture, which, 
the mind, where the glo of fancy triumphs 
over reaſon; and the mere impulſe of ſenſibility 


fuperſedes reflexion.,and ſettled wil jb £x% 
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| heated imagination the entrance, of life is fai 
ground. The objects which ſolicit her attention, 


viewed through the medium of that elevated . 
hope which youth alone inſpires, nine with 1 


brilliancy of tint not che ir dyn. ;The face of uni⸗ 


verſal nature impreſſes the ſoul with, a . ſecret 
influence, a delicious rapture, which gives a 


new charm to being, and the heard intoxicated 
with its own  ſenfati s expands with. an un- 


bounded warmnth, to all exiſtetoe. The geſert | 


of the world. js decorated with, the Hecting, vi- 
ions of a. raiſed and; glowing fancy, while the 
eye reſts, with unſuſpicious 5 on che 
ends. wa he, magic .of garly 
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; 95 expres? calls up on every fide: Filled with 
f „ | that ſtrong enthuſiaſm which elevates while it 
| deludes, the mirid"foon is" taught to feel, that 
itt the croud of pleafures, which court her 
acceptance, ſomething is flill deficient, The 
finer and more exalted ideas, which ſtimulate 
| inceffantly to action, are ſtill without an object 
5 worthy of all their- energy. The powers of the 
ſoul languiſh and are depreffed, from the nar- 
rowneſs of the ſphere in which they have yet 
moved, the maſter-ſtrings of the heart are yet 
| untouched, the higher, ftronger paſſions of the 
reaſt are to be rouzed, before the keenneſs of 
expectation car be gratißed. The charms of 
fricndſhip, the deticate and intoxicating ſenſa- 
rions which attend the firſt delicious emotions 
of the render paſſion, ruſh on the imagination | 
with violence, to which even the energy of 
youthful ambition is feeble and impotent in 
eom pariſon. It feems that but a dream of 
pleaſure, a profpett of bliſs has been preſented 
to the view, which friendſhip” and love alone 
can realize and render perfect. The enthuſiaſt 
now looks eagerly around for the objects, Which 
à heart, yet unacquainted with the realities of 
things, and wound up to its higheſt pit ich, tells 
ima are 2 able ro 2 that v6iT which till 
ales 
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ukes wichin the boſom: In the moment of de> 
luſion, the connexions are formed which are to 


ſtamp exiſtence with happineſs or miſery in the 
extreme: A blind impulſe overpowers delibera- 
tion, and the heart expands itſelf for the reception 
of inmates, whoſe value it has not for a moment 

pauſed to aſcertain, The meaſure of happineſs 
is now, for amoment full. The mind; conſcious 
chat the energy of ſentiment, no longer languiſhes 
in inaction, feels thoſe wiſhes completed which 
the vividity of imagination had before but im- 
perfectly ſuggeſted, and yields without reſerve 
to the novel emotions which begin to make a 
part of its exiſtence, On every ſide the heart 
is cheered with the ſmile of affection, on every 


fide the arms of friendſhip are expanded with 


inviting openneſs. . T be wand of . deception 
creates a little world around, where no- 


thing meets che eye but che mutual efforts of 
emulative exertiong and the ſmile of bene- 
ficence exulting over its own. work. And love, 
ſacred love, who that has truly felt thy firſt 
pure and delicious influence, but learns, even if 
the obje@ be deluſion, that the few moments 
which thy power can confer, are of more value 
_ than Mey eee unanimated * thy holy 
and vital flame, 
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; bim, that even prejudice and enthuffaft 


Vanity, ſo orten inte wöveft With' the belt fz. 
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But Tg raßture is not to daft. Thie time q 
to com? len the pröfpect hien depended on 
tlie influence of paſſion, however noble, and 
' prejudice however honef, ſhall melt away; from 
(the: view. The mind y raiſed to a piteh of en · 
Joy ment: above the reality of - ſublunaty happi. 


"once"appears' in proper colours, of finking'to a 
 Qegree equally below it. He, who It the glow 
of his earlier feelings, fealted his eye with en 
_ crcaling” tranſpott, on the” "gay and F captivating 
" ſeenery, with which 'the Creative power of in 

: | ardent imagination had"verſpread the barten- 
" Heſs of reality, now begins to find à thouftbd 
Attle deceptions wear, away. The infipidity and 

* nakedneſs of many dt hett, Which at 4 d. 
l Attracted bis eagerneſs,” and rouſed 
the genes of his pallions, preſs fo vloſe upon 

af fail do 


"*operare che aceüſtomted tin} "Phe he 


kbres, rettives's Vitiety of bps fpbekel me 
| Erievous undd. OY N the mite Which/cloude 
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plind idolater, fallen proſtrate before the gaudy 
images his on hands have formed and deco- 
rated. He perpeives that he has walked in a 
world of his ohm cxeation, that life and man 


are ſtill hefore him to ſtuqy, and only recovers ; 


his cooler ſenſes to feel the loſs of that, mental 


which, though ideal, were ſo dear to him. But 


perhaps this is not al, not does the diſcoyery 


which ſcourges vanity, and detects. the harmleſs 
fallacies of judgment, alone await him. Per- 


haps the hour of "deception. bas treaſured up 


diſappointment more heavy and intolerable. 5 


What are his: ſenſations, if the truth, he now 


begins anxiouſly. aud. fearfully to learn, is 


brought immediatety home to his own boſom, 
and he is doomed to feel, chat the exalted and 


glowing ideas of friendſhip, which firſt e- 


| panded his ſoul, ſurink even in his view and 
heart, which his earlieſt ideas had imaged as 


N the reſidence of that ſagred paſſion, the trial of © 


experience detects hollownels and falſehood. 


When it is his hitter lot ta mark the progreſs 
ol alienated affection, to watch the ſublidenge | 


of cooling attachment, to feel the ties con- 


den in an * boſom 
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all his firſt enjoymerits of happineſs, beginning 
one by one to untwine. When he is to groan 
under the pang of the heart, which accom, 
anies the tearing out of the thouſand little 
fabirs of confidence, the innumerable kindly 
affrctians which long cuſtom had rooted in the 
ſoul, and made a part of the pleaſantneſs of ex- 

| iſtence ; or when he is to experience the agony 
of the moment, when he in whom the boſom 
fondly truſted, inſults the confidence he has 
cruelly violated, and aggravates by uhfeeling 

| mockery the diftreſs is L wess has —— 


But if this can be dere, mapu laſt 

and moſt fearful ſhock awaits him; the tendereſt 

. ftrings of his ſoul are to be ſtill more ervelly 

rent, and the wound, which before ſmarted 

almoſt to madneſs, rendered at once incurable. 

There are finer and more exalted ties, compre- 

Hending the beſt feelings, the deareſt relations of 

1 | which our natures are capable. Their ſeveringis | 
= accompanied by ſenſations to which the wound of 
1h violated friendſhip itſelf is feeble, ayd, to minds of 
1 Aa a certain frame, communicates that deadly ſtroke 
to which the power of all other human evils 
5 would have been inadequate. such are thoſe 
which eee na from hank "i 
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chere che ſoul had gathered up its beſt and 
tendereſt hope, muſt call forth, and few are the 
hearts round the ruggedneſs of whoſe nature ſo 
little of the ſofter” feelings are entwined, as 
not to feel the full keenneſs of that wound 
which the tearing of the ties of love inflicts, 
though its firmneſs had been inacceſſible to the 
force of common calamities. The diſtreſs is 
more complicate. and hapeleſs from its nature 
than any other, and the pangs af a thouſand - 
diſcardant paſſions are crouded and concentrated a 
into chat terrible moment which diſcovers inſi - 
delity, where the confiding heart had fondly 
reſted all its proſpects of happineſs, Under 
other ſtrakes of calamity, the ſoul gains force 
and dignity, from the greatneſs gf, unmerited 
misfortunes, and rguſes every latent power to 
combat againſt evil fate. In the ſchog] of diſtreſs 
t de energies of the mind are diſcloſed, and, learn - 
ing our on powers, we combat againſt the op- 
preſſion of adverſity till we are able ta contemn . 
A. But here the ſufferer finds himſelf as it were 
waked ſuddenly from à dream of happineſs to 
intolexable miſery; with. his mind unnerved 
and weakened by. paſſion, all the-zeſources of - 
fortitude 177 ing dormant, every tender ſenſation 
dendiy cute, every ſoltening feeling alive. 
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From the object of renderneſs and! idolatry of 
one WhO was the world to him, he at once finds 


| himſelf a deſerted and deſpiſed being; he ſees 
his beſt and fineſt feelings blaſted for every his 
oneſt ſourtes of pleaſure and peace out off at 
ane ſtroke; with the terrible aggravation that 


the hand to which alone he could look for com- 
fort and healing under the wound of >calamity; 
inſtead of being ſtretched out to ſave him, 
ſelf NY en his e 70g nad 
552 90 215 £4 nabe 
He is now es The tes ide bound him 
to exiſtenoe, 'cruelly looſened: before, are torn 
for ever by this laſt, worſt ſtroke. The proſpect 
Which before warmed hig heart, is narrowed'and 
darkened on eyery fide. The journey of liſe 
bs before him dreary and comfortleſs. The 
weary path of rugged labour remains to be 


trodden, when the motives of activity and the 
rewards of exertion have ceaſed to exiſt, hen 
the keenneſs of expectation can no longer be 


Kimulated, and the ſpirit of enterprize hg 
ſubſided into ſullen indifference. While he 
lruminates with agony on the paſt, he cheerleſily 


Hooks forward into a gloomy futurity, and his 
foreboding mind ſees, i in the ruin of his firſt 


and fondeſthopes, the woc pe of the biſon | 


/ 
/ 
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of irviaginirion, che Geſtrückiot of Athos Ta 


nttle ſebemes and proſpedts ſuggeſted by m 
.konef ambition, which the exultation of- In 


heart vntouehed by calamity Hat fondly gtd 
-ſeatleſsly indulged. The recollection of Wale 
deluſions} which cheared his unſuſpecking fobth, 

whiſpers for ever that ſafety is alone compatible 
with apathy, and caſe his heart in impenetrable 


ſuſpicion. A line of ſeparation is drawn be- 


tween him and his ſpecies. Deceived, inſulted, 


wounded, from that quarter where his heart 


had treaſured up all hope, where his ideas of 


human excellence had all concentered, confi- 


dence in mankind, is in his eyes the weakneſs of 
deſpicable folly, or the extreme. of deſperate 


_ madneſs. The principles of the ſoul already 


unſettled, are ſoon ſhaken to their foundation. 
The milk of human kindneſs turns faft to gall. 
While thoſe very paſſions, that frame of mind, 

which, operated the firſt deluſion, which ſtamp- 
ed the features of unbounded friendſhip, of 


enthuſiaſtic beneficence, now all ſubverted are | 
applied to exalt the violence of the oppoſite 


character. Under this ſtroke the ſelf-love, which 


might bear up againſt the common weight of 


calamity, receives an incurable and rankling 


n over which the ſoul Hey broods. ; 
wy he | 
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The paſſions of che mifanthtope Mill aming 
with violence, tend, as to a centre, to the aggra- 
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vation of abhorrence and diſtruſt of his ſpecies, 
and he hates with a keenneſs and acrimony pro- 
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N. u MBE R XV. 
SATURDAY, May 1 5, 1790. 


Si en quelque ſej your, 
doit en bois ou en prie, 
Soit pour Paube de jour ; 
Ou foit pour la veſpree, 
Saus ceſſe mon cœ ur ſent 
Le regret d'un abſent. 
Menr, Queen of Scots. 


If chance my y nales footſteps lead 
Throꝰ ſhady groves, or flowery mead ; 2 
Whether at dawn of riſing day, | 
Or filent evening's ſetting ray, 
| Each grief that abſence can impart, 
Inceſſant rends my tortur'd heart, 


Prei 


| | 2 Ne | nes Wray 6 — 
| Ms, SPECULATOR, 


4 


Ir is three years fince I reſided at the village 
of Ruyſd—, a few hamlets, pictureſquely 
kiuated, on the banks of the rapid. $——le. 

e Here, 
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Here, under a humble roof, and hard by the 
4 village church, dwelt the worthy but unfor- 
- tunate Frederick Arnold, the curate of a fim- 

. ple flock, and Maria, the gentle and modeſt 
Maria, his only daughter. Frederick, when 1 
firſt knew him, was near ſixty, a man of con- 
fiderable judgment and great ſenſibility of 
* heart, his religion was pure and rational, and 
his charity extenfive, for although the curacy 
was but ſmall, yet, by temperance and oeco- 
nomy, he contrived to beſtow more than thoſe 
of thrice his property. His manners were mild 
and engaging, his features expreſſive, and, 
when he ſpoke to the diſtreſſed, his eyes 
beamed a ſweetneſs I ſhall never forget, it was 
like the rays of an evening ſun when he ſhines 
through the watery miſt. By this mode of con- 

duct he became the father of the village, not a 

ſoul within it but would willingly have ſacri- 

ficed his happineſs to oblige my amiable friend. 

Methinks I ſee him now walking acroſs the 

green that ſpreads from the parſonage to the 

water's fide ; here, if the morning proved a 

fine one, would-the young men and maidens of 

the village aſſemble to ſalute their paſtor, and 
happy were they, who, in return for. a few 
flowers, or any other little teſtimony of their 

71314 eſteem, 
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efteem, received A nod, 1 ſmile, * phraſe of 
gratulation. Here alſo would his daughter 
often come attendant on her father, whom if, 
in my veneration for his character, I ad | 
accuſe of any fault, it was in a too doating 
fondneſs for this lovely girl, who, had ſhe 
not been bleſſed with an excellent diſpoſition, 
would certainly have been injured by it. Maria 
Arnold was then eighteen, and though not 
handſome, yet was there a ſoftneſs and expreſ- 
ſion in her countenance far ſuperior to any re- 
gularity of feature; her eyes were dark, full, 
and liquid ; her lips red and prominent ; her 
hair of a deep brown; her complexion pale, 
but, when rather heated, a delicate ſuffuſion 
overſpread her cheek; and her perſon, although 
ſomewhat large, was elegant and well-formed. 
To theſe external graces were ſuperadded the 
much more valuable ones 'of ſuavity of diſpo- 
ſition and tenderneſs of heart. Maria wept not 
only at the tale of fiftion, at the ſufferings of 
injured beauty, or of graceful heroiſm ; her 
pity and her bounty were extended to the loath- 
ſome ſcenes of ſqualid poverty and pale diſeaſe. 
Behold yon little cot, the woodbine winding 
over its moſſy thatch, how often in that little 
cot have 1 ſeen her ſooth the torture of con- 
| r vulſive 
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vulfive agony; ; ſee } one hand ſupports that. old 
man's hoary head, his languid eyes are fixed on 
hers, and. feebly, as the guſhing tear pours 
down his withered cheek, he bleſſes the com- 


paſſionate Maria. Thou gentle being! ever in 


the hour of penſive ſolitude, when fled from 


cares that vex my ſpirit, ever did I call to mind 


thy modeſt virtues; even now, whilſt muſing 
on the ſcenes of Ruyſd——le ; even now my 


fancy draws the very, room, where, when the 
the evening cloſed. the labours of the weary 
villager, the converſation or the muſic of Maria 
added rapture to the. ſocial hour. It was plain, 
L remenber, but elegant, and ornamented with 


ſome ſketches of Maria's in aqua tinta; at one 


end ſtood her harpſichord, and near it a ma- 
hogany caſe of well-choſen books zone win- 


dow looked upon the green, and the other, the 


upper panes of which were overſpread by the in- 
termingling fibres of a jeſſamine tree, had the 
view of a large garden, where the fortunate 
combination of uſe and pictureſque beauty, took 
place under the direction of my friend. Here, 
the window-ſhutters cloſed, and the candles 
brought in, would Arnold, fitting in his arm- 
chair, and the tear of fondneſs. ſtarting in his 


eye, ligen to the melting ſweetneſs of Maria's 
r F | * ; voice, 


Tax Srreviaror. _ 7 


voice, ot, converſing-vn ſubjedts of taſte and 
morality, inſtruct, Whilſt he N ches tb ineü | 


his willing auditors. l . 


* 


. * 7 4 


It was "oe one of theſe ſolitary moments of 
reflection, fir, when the mind feeds on paſt 


pleaſure with a melancholy joy, that 'Þ deter- 
mined to take the firſt opportunity of once more | 


ſeeing my much-loved Arnold and his daughter, 


and it is three weeks ſince, having prepared 


every thing for the purpoſe, J left my houfe 
early in the morning; my heart throbbed with 


impatience; and full of anticipation, I promiſed 


myſelf much and laſting happineſs. Occu- 
pied by theſe flattering ideas, I arrived on the 


afternoon of the third day within a mile f 
Ruyſ\d——le. It had been gloomy for ſome 
time, and during the laſt hour, there fell much 


and heavy rain, which increaſirg rapidly, and 
the thunder being heard on the hills, I rode up 
to a farm-houſe within a few paces of the road. 


Here I met with a cordial welcome from thèe 
maſter of the humble manſion, whom 1 had 

known at Ruyſd——le, and for whom I had a 
ſincere regard; he ſhook me heartily by the 


hand, and ſate me down to his beſt fare; and 
baring dried 10 cloath s, and taken ſome refreſn- 
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ment, 1 told him the purport of my journey, 


that J had come to ſee the good curate and his 
daughter. Scarce had. I finiſhed the ſentence 
when the poor man burſt into tears, Thomas,” 
«.] exclaimed, —* What is the matter ? you 
« alarm me!” * Ah, your honour, I muſt 
„ needs give way to it, elſe my heart would 


© break; we've had ſad work; I'm ſure yout _ 
c honour would never have | gotten over it; 


e maſter Arnold, your honour” —. What of 
4 Arnold, is he ill?” „ No, your honour,” 


„% What then?“ « But miſs Maria "—< What 


cc of her?” © Miſs Maria, your honour, poor 
& miſs Maria, is to be buried to-morrow 
c morning, there is not a dry eye in the village, 
vc your honour ; ſhe was ſo kind and charitable 
& to the poor, and ſpoke ſo ſweetly that we all 
« loved her as if ſhe had been our own. child. 
« Ah! your honour, many a time and oft, have 
« I ſeen her weep when poor folks were dif- 
« trefled and ill. Thomas, would ſhe ſay, for 
« ſhe often came down, your honour, when my 


« wife lay badly, Thomas, how does Mary do? | 
don't be out of ſpirits, for what with my 


“ nurfing and your's, Thomas, ſhe'll ſoon be 
ac better, And then ſhe would fit down by the 


$6 n and * ſo ſweetly, your honour, 
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tte that I cannot help crying when I think on't. 
« God knows! ſhe. has been cruelly dealt by, | 
« and, if your, honour will give me leave; I' 
« tell you all about it.” I bowed my head, 
and the farmer went on with his relation, 
« About a twelvemonth after your honour left 
« us, *ſquire Stafford's lady, of H—-t—n-hall 
« died, and the young miſs being melancholy 
« for want of company, miſs Maria went to 
<« ſtay there ſome time; they were faſt friends, 
« your honour, and very fond of each other. 
« Now, Mr, Henry, the young *ſquire, who 
« came from college on his mother's.death, and 
« who, to ſay the truth, is the handſomeſt and 
« beſt natured gentleman I ever ſet eyes on, 
« what ſhould he do, your honour, but fall in 
love with miſs Maria, and wanted to marry 
« her; but the old gentleman, who, as I hear, f 
c never had a good word in the country, and 
« who, God forgive me I believe is no better 
„than he ſhauld be, fell into a violent paſſion, 
6 and ſtamped and raved like a madman, and 
© made Mr. Henry promiſe not to think any 
« thing more about it. So all remained quiet 
ce for a great while ; but miſs Maria was not : 
« forgot, your honour, for whilſt ſhe was upon 
« a ſecond viſitat the *ſquire's, about ſaur months 
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| 


6c o. Mr. Henry tried to carry her off, but the 


« ſervants were too nimble for them, and they 


te were brought back again, and then; your | 

« honour, there were ſad doings indeed: mils 
« Maria fell into firs; and Mr. Henry, after 
a having had a terrible quarrel with his father, 
« was ſent to Dover the next morning, and 
00 ordered to enibark for France. A very ſhort 
< time, your honour, after Mr. Henty had 
ec been gone, poor miſs Maria was diſcovered 
cc to be with child, and the *ſquire, in ſpite of alt 
< the tears and entreaties of his daughter, actu- 


ally turned miſs Maria out of doors, nor wauld 


« he let her have the - chaiſe, but locking up 
« miſs Stafford, obliged her to walk home by 
* herſelf, and your honour knows, it is ten long 
cc miles. All this, your honour, was done in 
« ſuch a hurry that nobody knew af it here: 
c and one fine ſunſhine evening, as we were 


<< dancing upon the green before the parſonage- 
c houſe, for it Was always our cuſtom, as 
66 your honour knows, a young woman very 


4 neatly dreſſed appeared at one end of the 


ce village, ſhe was faint and weary, and fitting 
«herſelf down began to cry; we all left off 
1 dancing and went to ſee what was the matter: 


"8 but alas! "FO honour, wha ſhould it be but 
1 poor 


Tat Sea CULAT.OR,' 191 
cc poot Miſs 8 1 ſhatt never forget it 
« the longeſt day I have to live; her hands were 
5 « elaſped. together, and her eyes were turned to- 
s wards heaven; ſhe looked like an angel, Your, 
6 honour 3, We none of us could ſpeak to her, but 
« we all wept, and then ſhe gave a great figh. 
< and fell upon the ground. But, alack a day! 
« whilſt we were endeavouring to bring miſs 
cs Maria to life again, ſomebody having told 
40 Mr. Arnold, he came running breathleſs and 
7 almoſt digracded to the place, and taking his 
daughter in his arms, he looked upon her in 
« ſuch a manner, your honour, and then upon 
< us, and then towards heaven, that 1 it almoſt 9 
broke our heatts, for he could not ſpeak, 
“ your honour, his heart was ſo full he could not 
ſpeak: but juſt at this moment miſs. Maria 
opened her eyes, and ſeeing her father, ſhe 
« ſhrieked and fell into ſtrong fits; he ſtarted, 
« and ſnatching her haſtily up, ran towards the 
« parſonage, and here, your honour, the fits 
« continuing, ſhe miſcarried, As for poor Mr. 
Arnold, he was quite overcome, and he wept 
& and took on ſo ſorely that we thought he 
9 would never have _ the better of it. Oh, 
39 my Maria,” he ſaid, you have killed your 


poor father, you have bowed him with ſorrow 
3 64 to 
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« to the grave ; and then he knelt down, by 
ce the bed-fide, c forſake me not my God, he 


«© cried, in mine old age, when I am prey. 


* headed, forſake me not when my ftrength 
<« faileth me.” He then got up to comfort miſs 
« Maria, but ſhe would not be comforted, your 


4 honour, and kept crying, her dear father would 


ic not forgive her; but he faid he would, and 
& kifſed her, and then ſhe wept a great deal 
cc and was quiet. All the village, by this time, 
c had got round the parſonage, and there was 
6 not a fingle foul, your honour, but what was 
" in tears; we all put up our prayers for her, 
ce but they would not do, ſhe never got the 


E better of it, your honout; the every day grew 


c worfe, and would ſometimes call upon Mr, 
« Henry, and complain of the cruelty of his 
& father, and then ſhe would fall down upon 


ec her knees and aſk forgiveneſs of poor Mr. 


«© Arnold, who was almoſtdiſtractedat the fight: 
6 but it is all over, your honour, ſhe is now 
« happy, and may heaven reward her as ſhe 
6 deſerves.” 
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TUESDAY, May 18, 1790. N ' 
Mets, — 9 fit, ur 7 
| A þ wiſts complainte, yl 
Dont fera le refrein aw a 
Amour wraye et non feinte, R . 1 
Pour la 5iparation, 5 | at 
N'aura diminution. | 9 
Marv, Queen of Scots. 
2 But ceaſe ceaſe to complain ! 
And cloſe the ſadly plaintive ſtrain, | 
To which no artificial tears, 
But love unfeigned, the burthen bears, - 
Nor can my ſorrows eder decreaſe, 
For W « her“ a ne'er can ceaſe. 
9 eee ee Pr. 
3 \ | 8 
Wurar my ſenſations were, fir, during 
tlas recital, I muſt leave you to judge, I can 
only ſay, that J felt myſelf ſo overpowered by 
B b 2 | the 
: 
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| the ſudden and fheoking piece of information, 
that, void of ſtrength, I ſank into a chair, 
faint, and unable to expreſs the agony of my 
mind. The rapturous ideas of happineſs with 
which 1 had fondly heated my imagination, 
were new no more: in their place, a ſcene, of 
all others the moſt diſtreſſing to my heart, 
preſented itſelf, the image of my worthy Arnold 
ſtretched weeping on the body of his Maria, of 
that Maria, whoſe innocence and ſimplicity were 
ſo dear to me. Oh, fir, even now my ſoul 
ſbudders at the recollection of this dreadful 
moment, Aceurſed be the wretch that brought 
thee low, thou gentleſt of the forms of virtue 
may anguiſh torture his corrupted; heart! little 
wert thou able ta contend with miſery ſuch as 
this, with the pang of diſappointed love, and 
the brutal yiolence of yafeclng paſſion, for 
thou wert mild as | 


——— Patience, 76 who, 
Her meek hands folded on her modeſt breaſt, 

In mute ſubmiſſion lifts the adoring eye = 

Even to the ſtorm that wrecks her. 


77 Mason. | 
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: When the poignancy of grief was bete, [ 
| * my tears n the honeſt 8 J 
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whote ſenbbilicy of heart, the genuine effulon 
of pity and affection, had ſtrongly impreſſed 


me in his favour. I ſpent the night under his 
roof, and ih the morning bidding. him a me- 
lancholy farewel, I rode on to Ruyſd—le, with 
an intention of ſeeing my afflicted friend, and 
of being preſent at the awful ceremony; for, in 
the ſtare of mind I was then in, it was a pen- 
five luxury I would Not t have foregone on any 
conſideration, 


When I came Sake fight of the parſonage, 
my ſenſations nearly overcame me; here, I once 


fondly hoped to have found the ſame domeſtic 


felicity and contentment I had formerly expe- 
rienced ; but, mark the mutability of human 


bliſs ! this ſpot, ſo lately the abode of happineſs 
and of innocence, now appeared'the ſeat of filence | 


and of ſolitude, of ſorrow and of death. Scarce 
had I reſolution to approach the houſe, for 


although I well knew the refi ignation and the 
piety of Arnold, yet 1 dreaded to recal thoſe 


ſcenes, the delle cio of which would only 


give edge to his ſufferings and freſh miſery to 


his painful taſk. The villagers were aſſembled 
on the green, dreſſed in their neateſt cloaths, and 
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thoſe. who could afford it, in black. There 
was not a whiſper heard among them, the tear 
rolled down their honeſt cheeks, and. on their 
features dwelt the ſentiments of pity and re. 
gret. A lane was formed for me as I paſſed 
along, we interchanged not a word, I caſt my 
eyes upon the ground, they wept aloud. ] 


was fo much affected I could ſcarce fit upon my 


horſe, and leaving it at a ſmall cottage when ! 
got through them, I went to the parſonage on 


foot. I entered, and meeting a ſervant in the 


hall, he pointed to the parlour and retired, I 
advanced towards it, the door was half open, 


and fliding ſoftly in, a ſpectacle preſented itſelf 


whoſe impreſſion will never be eraſed from my 
memory. In the middle of the room was placed 


the coffin of Maria, the lid was taken off, and 


beſide it, in his robes, knelt the unfortunate Fre- 


derick Arnold, Maria's lifeleſs hand was locked 
in his, and on her clay-cold corſe were fixed 
his ſtreaming eyes. A conſiderable ſhade was 


thrown over the room, the windows looking 


upon the green being cloſed up, but through 


the garden window the jun broke in, and ſhone 


| full upon the features of Arnold, his countenance 
WA les languid, but remarkably. intereſting, 


ard 
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and teceived a peculiar degree of expreſſion from 
the tint of the morning light, and his hair, 


which had early become white, was ſcattered in 


thin portions over his temples and forehead. 1 
ſtood impreſſed with awe, my ſoul was filled 
with compaſſion, and I wiſhed to indulge my 


ſorrow, but as Arnold did not perceive me, I 
thought it beſt not to interrupt him, and was 
therefore going to retire, when ſuddenly riſing 
up he exclaimed, * farewel, my Maria, thou 


« that wert the ſolace of mine age, farewel ! oh, 
« if thy unembodied ſpirit ſtill hovers o'er this 


ce ſcene. of things, be preſent to thy afflicted fa- 
ce ther, pour comfort in his wounded boſom, ſure 


« todo this will be thy paradiſe, Maria, and ſure 


thou haſt met with thy reward. What, if una- 


« vailing regret ſtill tortures this diſtracted heart, 


« ſtill brings thy injured form to view, yet, 


<« through the mercies of my God, will I look 


« forward with hope; I will meet thee, O, my 


daughter, in heaven. God of mercies hear me!“ 


«© He will, he will, thou good old man,” I cried, 


« he will liſten to thy prayer.“ Arnold ſtarted ; 


« Is it thou, my ſon?” he ſaid, and, falling 


upon my neck he wept; then preſently recovering 


himſelf, he advanced with compoſure towards 
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the coffin: Come hither, he eried, ee and 
< yiew the remains of fallen innocence and 
| 26 beauty; 3 ſee, my ſon, what one ſtep from 
te rectitude of conduct has produced; ſee the 
© unfortunate Maria.“ I advanced, and, kneeling 

down, kiſſed the pale hand of Maria; a ſweet 

ſerenity dwelt upon her features, and ſhe ſeemed 
tobe aſleep, I would have ſpoken, but I could 
not, I fighed in a convulfive manner, for the 
tumult of my ſpirits quite oppreſſed me; and 
Arnold obſerving this, ſeized my arm, and or- 
dering the coffin to be ſcrewed down, conveyed 
me into another room. Here, in a little time, 
I recovered ſome calmneſs of mind, and Ar- 
nold, taking me by the hand, defired me to 
collect all my fortitude, © I go to bury my 
«© Maria,” he ſaid, © but let not the murmurings 
cc of diſcontent break in upon the ſacred rite”; 
cc to Providence, not to us, the chaſtenings of 
< mortality are given,” Having faid this, he 
quitted the room, and, giving orders for the 
| proceſſion, proceeded to the.church. In a few 
minutes the coffin was carried out upon the 
green 3 it was covered with black velvet, over 
which was thrown a pall'of white ſatin, and 


here half a dozen young women, dreſſed in 
-. black 


* 
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black with i faſhes, ſupported i it, whitſt as ö 
many in the ſame habit walked two and two 


before, and the like number behind it. They 
ſang a dirge adapted to the occaſion, and with 
flow and ſolemn. ſteps went forward to the 
church. The whole village followed, and never 
was ſorrow better painted than in the features 
of this mournful groupe. I loitered at a little 


diſtance, abſarbed | in * an of r. on 


reflections. 


— the bel 
OF death beat flow !.. 
It pauſed now, th knelt 
Flange the valor n nm. 
Mason. 


The wind fighed I the yew-trees, and 
the face of nature ſeemed to darken with op- 


preſſi ve gloom. We entered the church, where 
after all things had been duly arranged, the 
ceremony was begun. A calm refignation was 
apparent in the countenance-'of Arnold ; and 
as he pronounced the ſublime and pathetic 
language of the ſervice, a kind of divine en- 
thuſiaſm lightned from his eyes, Now and 
chen his ſpeech. would faulter, and the tear 

8 IS would 
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would' fill bis eye, and I witneſſed many an 
effort to ſuppreſs the tender emotions of his 
ſoul; but a high ſenſe of the duty of his office 
kept within reſtriction the feelings of the fa- 
ther. He had now proceeded a conſiderable way 
in the ſervice, and the corſe was made ready 
to be laid into the earth, when ſuddenly the 


the folding doors of the church were thrown 
open, and a young man, in mourning, ruſhed 
vehemently in; his aſpect was hurried and 


wild, and he exclaimed in a loud but convul- 
five tone of voice, Where is my Maria, 


dc“ think not to wreſt her from me, I will ſee 
c her once more, I come to die with thee, my 


< love, Stand off ye inhuman” wretches; off, 
« and give me way.” He then broke through 
the crowd, which had oppoſed him, and ſeeing 


the coffin, he ſtarted ſome paces backwards ; 
ba Help me, ſhe is murdered,” ' he exclaimed, 


« my gentle love is murdered ; and throwing 
' himſelf on the coffin he became ſpeechleſs | 
with agony. It was with the utmoſt difficulty 


we tore him from it; he ſtruggled hard, and 


his eyes darted fire; but at length, having libe- 
rated himſelf, he pauſed a moment; then 


frriking his forchead with his hand, he mut- 


tered, 


* 


1 
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tered, © I will—tis fit it ſhould be ſo, and 
darting furiouſly through the aiſle, diſappeared. 
« But ſcarce had we time to breathe, before he 


again entered, dragging in a man advanced in 


years; 66 Come on, thou wretched author of my 
« being,” he exclaimed; e come ſee the devaſta- 
tion thou haſt made!” and compelling him 
to approach the coffin ; - look,“ he ſaid, © ſee! 
« where ſhe bleeds beneath thy ruthleſs arm ! 
« Oh my deſerted love! ſee'ſt thou not how ſhe 
cc ſupplicates thy mercy ! perdition! but I will 
« not curſe thee, O my father, I will not curſe 
ce thee;” and ſaying this, he threw himſelf on 


the coffin. The old man, in the mean time, 


became the very picture of horror; his hair 


ſtood erect, his face was pale as death, and his 
teeth ſtruck each other; he looked firſt upon 
the coffin, and then upon his ſon, and, racked 


with pity and remorſe, he at laſt burſt into 


tears: Have compaſſion, on me, my ſon;“ he 
cried, “ kill not thy father.” It is enough,” 
ſaid the youth, ſlowly lifting up his head; © it 
and being now more 
calm, we prevailed upon him to ariſe; and 


« is enough, my father ;” 
Arnold, after ſome time, concluded the' cere- 
mony. | 
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Vou will naturally conceive our conſtertid. 
tion, fir, during this dreadful ſcene, and how 
much it would ſhock the feelings of the worthy 
curate ; who, after the firſt tumult of ſurpriſe 
| had ceaſed, conducted himſelf with all that dig- 
nity and mildneſs of manner fo peculiarly en- 
gaging in his character. Old Stafford, and his 
fon, who was with difficulty perſuaded to quit 
the church, were now led to the parſonage, 


"= Their appearance had been occaflotied by a 
15 letter written by miſs Stafford to her brother, 
tf mentioning the fituation of Maria, her miſ- 
MY carriage, indifpoſition, -and the treatment ſhe 
1 haad met with; and, irritated to the higheſt de- 
| . gree, he immediately left the . continent, and 
| 1 arrived at his father's houſe early on the ſame 
I day Maria was buried. Her death was un- 
1 known at H—t—n-hall, and Henry inſiſted 
1 Tore upon his father's accompanying him immedi- 
| | ately to the curate's, as his prefence would be 
14 neceffury for the ſatisfaction of both parties. 

c Mr. Stafford was much averſe to the mea- 


14 oh fure ; but, as his fon's health had been lately 
upon the decline, and his preſent agitared tate 
of mind contributed greatly to increaſe his 
complaint, he reluctantly . with his 
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repueſt, ſtill hoping to avoid ſo unprofitable. 
a cdnnection. Upon their arrival at Ruyſd le, 
they drove to the parſonage, and being there 
informed of the death of Maria, and that the 
burial ſervice was then actually performing, the 
carriage was ordered to the church, and Henry 
ruſhed in, in the manner above mentioned. 
The Staffords, having continued a couple of 
days at the parſonage, returned to H—t—n- 
hall, Young Stafford's health is ſtill very bad, 
and we are apprehenſive he will fall a ſacrifice 
to the unfeeling tyranny of a father, whoſe 
remorſe 1s now as exceſſive as It 1s fruitleſeſs, 


I ſhall i here a tur 1580 with my 
worthy friend, until time hath in ſome degree 
mitigated the preſſure of his misfortune. I 
find alſo a melancholy pleaſure in viſiting the 
many ſcenes in this neighbourhood, whoſe ro- 
mantic and ſequeſtered beauty gave employ- 
ment to the pencil and the taſte of Maria, and 
I am now finiſhing this haſty ſketch on the 
banks of the rapid Sw——le, and under the 
ſhelter of an oak, - whoſe antique branches 
throw a broad and ample . athwart his 
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ſurface; turbulent he pours alobg venedtch yon 
ſcowling precipice, he riſes from his bed, and 
wild his gloomy ſpirit ſhrieks. Here, fir, can 
I indulge the fervor of my imagination; here 
can-I call up the fleeting forms of fancy; I 
can here hold converſe with Maria ; and, 
yielding to the penſive bias of my mind, enjoy 
the torrent and the howling ſtorm. | 
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Can muſic's voice, can beauty's eye, 25 
Can painting's glowing hand ſupply. | 
A charm ſo ſuited to my mind, 

As blows this hollow guſt of wind, 


As drops this little weeping ril  -— 8 


Soft tinckling down the moſs- grown hill, 
While thro? the weſt, where finks the crimſon dax 
Meck 2 1 ſails, and waves her banners gray ? 
Mason. 


To meliorate the ſufferings of unmerited 
calamity, to enable us to bear up againſt the 


preſſure of detraction, and the wreck of ties 


the moſt endearing, benevolent Providence hath 


wiſely mingled, in the cup of ſorrow, drops of 


a ſweet and ſoothing nature. If, when the 


burſt of paſſion dies away; if when the 


violence of grief abates, rectitude of conduct, 
and juſt feeling be poſſeſſed, recollection points 
not the arrow of misfortune, it adds not the 


A horrors 
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| horrors of guilt; no, it gives birth to ſenſa- 
tions the moſt pleafir ng, ſweet, though full of 
ſorrow, melancholy, yet delightful, which 
ſoften and which calm the mind, which heal, 
and pour balm into the wounded ſpirit. + The 
man, whoſe efforts have been liberal and induſ- 
trious, deſerving though unfortunate, whom 
poverty and oppreſſion, whom catumny and in- 
gratitude have brought low, feels, whilſt con- 
ſcious innocence dilates his breaſt, that ſecret 
gratulation, that ſelf-approving and that honeſt 
pride which fits him to ſuſtain the pangs of 
want and of neglect; he finds, amidithe bittereſt 
misfortunes that virtue ſtill can whiſper peace, 
can comfort, and can bid the wretched ſmile. 
Thus even where penury and diſtreſs put on 
their ſterneſt features, and where the neceſſaries 
of life are with difficulty procured, even here 
are found thoſe dear emotions which ariſe from 
purity of thought and action; emotions from 
whoſe influence no miſery can take away, from 
whoſe claim to poſſeſſion no tyrant can detract, 
which the guiky being deprived of, ficken and 
 . deſpair, and which he who holds faſt is com- 
paratively bleſt. | 


But where the mid has been liberally and 


elegantly cultivated, "WR much ſenſibility and 
| _m_ 
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Pe of paſſion are preſent, and the misfor- 
tunes occurring, turn upon the loſs of ſome 
tender and beloved connection, in this caſe, 
what may be called the luxury of grief is more 
fully and exquiſitely diſplayed. That mild and 
gentle ſorrow, which, in the boſom of the 
good, and of the feeling, ſucceeds: the ſtrong. 
energies of grief, is of a nature ſo ſoothing and 
grateful, ſo friendly to the ſoft emotions of the 
ſoul, that thoſe, whoſe friendſhip, or whoſe love 
the hand of fate has ſevered, delight in the in- 
dulgence of reflections which lead to paſt en- 
dearment, which, dwelling on the virtues, the 
perfections of the dead, breathe the you ſpirir 
of melancholy enthuſiaſm, 


— A the faithful youth bk; 
Why the cold urn of her, whom long he lov'd, 
So often fills his arms, ſo often draws © 
His lonely footſteps at the filent hour 
To pay the mournful tribute of his tears ? 

Oh, he will tell thee that the wealth of worlds 
Should ne'er ſeduce his boſom to forego 
That ſacred hour, when, ſtealing from the noiſe 
Of care and envy, ſweet remembrance ſooths, 
With virtue's kindeſt looks, his aching breaſt, 
And turns his tears to rapture. 
| | Axzn51D2. 
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Here, every thing which tends to ſoften wt 
refine the mind, to introduce a penfive train of 
thought, and call the ſtarting tear, will long 
and ardently be cheriſhed. Muſic, the ſolace 
of the mourner, that food of tender paſſion, 
which, while it ſweetly melts the ſoul, corrects 
each harſh and painful feeling, will ever to the 
wretched be a ſource of exquiſite ſenſation. 
Thoſe writers who-have touched the fineſt chords 
of pity, who mingling the tendereſt ſimplicity 
with the ſtrongeſt emotions of the heart, ſpeak the 
very. language of nature, have elegantly drawn 
rde efforts of muſic on the mind; the Fonroſe 
of Marmontelle, the Maria of Sterne, and the 
Fulia de Roubigne of Mackenzie, but more 
eſpecially the Minſtrel of Beattie, ſweetly 
evince this delightful and bewitching melancholy 
which ſo blandly ſteals upon the ehildren of 
forrow. | 


That the contemplation ef nature, of the 
various features of the ſublime and of the beau- 
tiful, often lead to reflections of a ſolemn and 
ſerious caſt, is a circumſtance well eſtabliſh- 
ed; and on this account the poſſeſſion of ro- 
mantic and ſequeſtered ſcenery is a requiſite - 
highly wiſhed for by thoſe who mourn the loſs 
of a beloved TR"; The gloomy majeſty of 

antique 


1 


— 
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| antique wood, the awful grandeur of o'er- 
hanging rock, the frequent daſhing of per- 
turbed water, throw a ſombre tint round, which 
ſuits the language of complaining grief. Per- 
haps to the wild and pictureſque beauties of 
yalcluſa we owe much of the poetry, much of the 
pathos of Petrarch, the perpetuity of whoſe paſ- 
ſion for Laura was, without doubt, greatly 
ſtrengthened by ſuch a retreat; where, free from 
interruption, he could dwell upon the remem- 
brance of her virtue and her beauty, could invoke 


her gentle ſpirit, : and EY the rer of his 
heart. 


Frequently alſo do the milder and more 
tranquil ſcenes of nature produce ſenſations of 
a like kind; how delightful to the boſom of 
ſadneſs, are the till ſweet beauties of a moon- 

light evening, and who, that has a heart to feel, 
is not ſtruck by the ſoft and tender ſcenery of * 
a Claude, whoſe ſetting ſuns diffuſe ſuch an 
exquifite melancholy, and whoſe ſhadowy fore- 
grounds drop ſuch a grateful gloom, as are 


peculiarly captivating. to the en of taſte * 
ſenſibility. SIT | i 


But, independent of a train of 3 pro- 
duced by adverſe circumſtances, ſeenery of a 
| fupen-" 
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Kopen eh and ſolitary caſt, will ever have, 
upon a perſon of acute feeling, ſomewhat of 
a ſimilar effect; it will diſpoſe to contempla- 
tion, it will ſuggeſt a wiſh for ſecluſion, a ro- 
mantic and viſionary idea of happineſs abſtracted 
from ſociety. Thofe, who poſſeſs a genius of 
which imagination is the ſtrongeſt characte- 
riſtic, are, of all others the moſt ſuſceptible of 
enthuſiaſm ; and, if placed amid ſcenes of this 
deſcription, and, where civilization has made 
little progreſs, they will eventually be the ſons 
of poetry, melancholy, and ſuperſtition, To 
| theſe cauſes we may aſcribe the peculiarities of 
Ofian, his deep and uninterrupted gloom, his 
wild but impreſſive mythology. I do not, in- 
deed, deny that even in the moſt poliſhed pe- 
riods of ſociety much of this caſt of mind may 
be obſerved ; it is ever, I think, attendant upon 
'genius, but, at the ſame time, ſo tempered by 
the fober tints of ſcience and philoſophy, that 
it ſeldom breaks in upon the province of 
judgment and right ratiocination. The me- 
lancholy of Milton, Voung, and Gray, was 
ſo repreſſed by the chaſtening hand: of reaſon 
and education, as never to infringe upon the 
duties of life; the ſpirit, the energy of Milton's 
comprehenſive foul, the rational and ſublime 


piety 


* 
1 * 
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piety of Young, the learning and morality of 


Gray, powerfully withheld the acceſſion of a 
ſtate of mind ſo inimical to the rights of ſoci- 
ety. I ſpeak here (as I have before hinted) 
but of a conſtitutional bias of mind, not of 


that deep ſorrow which ariſes from the loſs of | 


a beloved relative, or from the unmerited preſ- 
ſure of adverfity, | 

In addition to what has been obſerved con- 
cerning the effect of ſcenery, let it be added, 
that thoſe whom misfortune has bowed down, 


and who have fled into retirement to indulge 


the luxury of grief, that thoſe take peculiar 
pleaſure in being witneſs to the decay and fad 
viciſſitudes of nature, that the commencement 


and deeline of autumn, the ravages of winter, 


the fury of the mountain torrent, the howling 
of the midnight ſtorm,' the terrors of-a ſultry 
noon; the burſt of thunder and the flaſh of 
lightning, are to them ſources of ſympathy 


and conſolation, What ſublime and penſive 


images may they not derive from the melan- 
choly fighing of the gale, particularly from 
that pauſe,” obſerves' Mr. Gray, as the 
« ouſt is recollecting itſelf, and rifing upon. the 
ear in a ſhrill age plaintve note, like the ſwell 
. i ce of 


«, #4 
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« of an olian harp. There is nothing,“ adds 
he, © ſo like the voice of a ſpirit.” And, in- 
deed, however inconſiderable, in itſelf, ſuch a 
found may be, yet, from the aſſociation of ideas, 
and from the general knowledge of its being the 
preſage of a ſtorm, it derives a degree of awful 
and impreffive grandeur, admirably adapted to 
the nurture of reflection. In ſuch a ſituation as 
this, every thing 1s in uniſon with their feelings, 
each object ſeems to ſuffer; and to a mind 
| pregnant with images of diſtreſs, little is wanting 
to immediate perſonification; they may exclaim 
in the beautiful and deſcriptive Wigs: of 
| miſs Seward, | 


"Twas here, een here! where now I fit reclin'd, 
And winter's ſighs ſound: hollow in the wind; 

Loud, and more loud, the blaſt of evening raves, 

And ftrips the oaks of their laſt ling'ring leaves. 

The eddying foliage in the tempeſt flies, 

And fills with duſkier gloom the thick'ning ſcies, 
Red finks the ſun behind the howling hill, 
And ruſhes with hoarſe ſtream, the mountain rill; 
And now with ruffling billows, cold and pale, 

Runs ſwoln and daſhing down the lonely vale ; 
While to theſe tearful eyes, grieſ's faded form . 

Sits on the cloud, and ſighs amid the ſtorm. 85 


That this amiable and tender ſorrow ſo fre. 
quently the concomitant of the beſt diſpoſition 
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and principles, and the certain teſt of a generous 
and ſuſceptible heart, that this ſhould be fo 
often carried to an extreme, ſhould ſo often mi- 
tate againſt our ſocial and domeſtic duties, is 
an event which merits the moſt ſerious attention. 
It is however not uncommon ; he, to whom 
theſe ſweet but melancholy ſenſations have been 


once known, will not eaſily be perſuaded to re- 


linquiſh them; he ſhuns ſociety, and, dwelling 
on the deprivations he has ſuffered, ſeeks to 
indulge what, when thus cheriſhed, is but 
childiſh imbecility. It is the more neceſſary, 
perhaps, that an error of this kind be corrected, 
as from the faſhionable rage of affected ſenſi- 
bility, many otherwiſe would ſuppoſe them- 
ſelves evincing an undoubted claim to feelings, 
« tremblingly alive,” by a mode of conduct 
which convicts them of folly and hypocriſy. 


At the ſame time that the Speculator repro- 
bates the exceſs of grief, as detracting from our 
public and our: private duties, he, by no means 
wiſhes to reſtrain thoſe penſive and thoſe ſoft 
emotions which ariſe from juſt affection for de- 
parted excellence, or from the conſciouſneſs of 
rectitude of conduct and unmerited adverſity ; 
on the contrary, he is their advocate, they 

ek, 185 ſupport 


| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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he has already obſerved, *<* it is not md for 


* 


ſupport us under our misfortunes, they afford 


us a luxury moſt ſoothing to the mind: but let 


us take care it degenerates not into weakneſz, 
that it leads not to unprofitable ſolitude ; for, 
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DO lacrymarum fons tenero ſacros 
Ducentium ortus ex animo, quater 
- Felix qui in imo ſcatentem, 


Pectore te pia Nympha ſenſit. 
- | ; c 


Ir we truſt to the aſſertions of thoſe, who think 
proper to claim the poſſeſſion of ſenſibility, how 
common, how widely diffuſed among the ſons of 
men, muſt this beſt and ſweeteſt of the gifts of 
nature and education be; and yet, alas! when 
he whoſe heart hath ever melted at the ſufferings 
of diſtreſs, whoſe liberality hath ever been 
poured out upon the children of penury, whoſe 
friendſhip and whoſe love hath been permanent 
and pure, when he ſhall ſtep forward in the 

Das : Vorld, 
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world, ſolicitous to extend the ſphere of his 


benevolence, ſolicitous to claim kindred with 
thoſe of a congenial temper, with thoſe whoſe 
compoſitions had impreſſed him in their favour, 
how will he ſtand aghaſt, how will his heart 
fink within him, when, inſtead of ſympathy 
and of charity, of ſocial and of domeſtie feeling, 


he ſhall find apathy and avarice, find extortion 


and cruelty. 


That this is not an overcharged picture, I 
am well convinced. There are many; whoſe 
writings breathe the very ſoul of ſenſibility, with 
whom the ſlighteſt impulſe of pity and of diſ- 
treſs ought to operate, and yet, unhappily for 
virtue, their compoſitions and their lives, their 


ſentiments and their actions, correſpond not. 


There are many, alſo, from whom the delinea- 
tions of elegant diſtreſs, the ſtruggles: of diſ- 
aſtrous love, or the plaintive ſorrows of deluded 
innocence, will not fail to elicit the tear of 
ſympathy; but when objects of real diſtreſs, 
when fickneſs and when poverty, when pain 


and when decrepitude preſent themſelves, they 


ſhudder at the fight, they 0 on, ay ay the 
wretched mourner. | 


i 


This 


rag. 
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This being the caſe, who ſhall eſtimate the. 


feelings, or the morality of an author, from the 
complection of his writings ? ſurely no one; 
and if, in the following little ode, the ſenti- 
ments be good, and the imagery poetic, every 


purpoſe of the -Speculator. is accompliſhed. 


On it he founds no claim: to ſenſibility, per- 
fectly ſatisfied if, in the ſmall circle of his ac- 


quaintance, he iS. known to have had compaſſion 


on the unfortunate, if, void of oſtentation, he 


has filently relieved the imploring n 
and the. fickening your | +1 


ODE 10 SENSIBILITY. 


HAIL, nymph of ſweetly-tender thought ! 
Lov'd ſource of bliſs, with rapture fraught, 
Of ſympathetic woe ; 

O come, within my throbbing heart, 
Bid love refide, or grief impart | 
Soft pity's melting throe. 


For, mid her deep diſaſtrous ſcene, 

Thou lov'ſt to ſhew thy penſive men; 
Thy dewy gliſt'ning eye, 

And mid wild mis'ry's naked ſhed | 

To lie, and weeping raiſe her a 1 
And heave the plaintive ſigh. ne 8 


. 


i. 
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Bleſt by that hour, for ever bleſt, 
When firſt my lenient hand repreſs'd - 

The pang of fell deſpair ;\ ' + / 
When firſt, whilſt thou-convuls'd y frame; 
In artleſs garb the Muſes came, 


* an and e sir. nal -* 


Then ruſh'd pon my thrilling fo kicks: * 

Thoſe ſcenes that, form'd . e roll, 
Athwart the poet' s view; 1 

What time, when fire-ey'd maſs 3 raves, 

Deep, deep, his ample ſpirit 3 
Amid Rönian dew. 


N 


Thou know'ſt, Hoy maid ! GG early youth. 

To thee I've vowed eternal truth, _ 
Each trembling pulſe is thine | | 

To thee, firſt liſp'd my accents rude, 


And oft my ſtarting tear bedew'd 


Thy lowly moſs-builr ſhrine, 


- 


Here, as the bard, with drooping wreathe 


Lone ſeeks the dewy vale to breath _ 
Deep Sorrow's plaintive lay, 2 

Slow from the ſad complaining breeze, 

Thy form, ſoft-bluſhing, rapt he * 
Each a. charm diſplay, 


7 „ 


— \ 7 * 
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Thine eyes with pity fraught; and love, 
Amid whoſe blue; quick- :glaricing, rove 
Warm Hope and young Deſire, 
While oft as Pleaſure roſe to view, 


Bright-beamitg; from their oͤrbits flew 
Wild ONT: S ſweeteſt fre. 


T hy cheek, "ik rolcate blooin IE 
Thy lip, whoſe ruby tinct diffus'd 
Pure quinteſſence of bliſs, 
Where ever waits ſincerity, . 
Soft love, and eager extacy, 
The balmy fragrant kiſs. © 


Thine hair, of lightly auburn hue, 
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That floating 6fer thy boſom drm W 


Its wildly wanton way, 
Or down thy ſhoulders cluſtring hung, 
Or to the whiſp'ring zephyrs flung, 

In ſport and am'rous play. 


Thy liebs, in ſnowy veſt array'd, | 
Oft chaſtly, thro” the folds, diſplay d, 
Though bound with roſeate zone: 


Thine hand, o'er which was careleſs flung 


Th' Zolian harp, ſad - warbling, Arung 
To love' S pathetic tone. 


1 - 
if 
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Whoſe ſounds ſo melancholy roll, 

So ſweet, fo tender o er the ſoul, 
Expreſſive all and wild, 

Struck by the beings of the air, 


Now ſwell'd to love, to grief, deſpair, 
Now ſunk to pity mild. 


Oh, lovely wid to thee W 


The deeply- moving plaintive ſong, 
The ſad, the tearful tale; 

To thee, the virgin's ſoft deſire, 

. To thee, the youth's bold am'rous fire, 

And mis'ry's frantic wail. 


wy 


Inſpir'd by thee, ſung Pella's bard“, 

Bleſt with thy favour'd, fond regard, 
His woe-empaſſion'd lay: 

See, the lov'd, faithful, tender wife! 

Ah, ſee, ſhe faints! the breath of life 
Yet panting, haſte amy. | 


Dead i in her huſbahd's arms ſhe lies l 

Hark ! what loud, thick and lab'ring ſighs 

Upheave his troubled breaſt: _ 

Ab, ceaſe thou lovely child! nor ſhriek, 

Come kiſs, O kiſs her clay-cold in 8 
Still to his boſom preſt. 


= + Euripides 


Thou 
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Thou too mid Otway's ſcenes diſplay'd 
Thy charming, vital, heay'nly aid, 
Thy ſoul-diſtracting ſong, 
Still, on wild Arun's ſedgy fide, - 
Sweet melancholy voices glide 
At eve the woods along. 


For there, in thine and Pity's cave, 
Watſh'd by the gently- murm᷑ ring wave, z 
Ye nurs'd his infant years: | 
Oft would he rove the ſhadowy plan 
Sad Arun heard the penſive ſtrain, 
And caught his trickling tears. 


And thine, Rouſſeau's loye-breathing thought, 
With tender, trembling ardour fraught, 
With ſoft, tumultuous bliſs : | 
She burns, ſhe faints, delicious death! | 
Caught from her lover's balmy breath, —* 
From the I eager kiſs, | 


Pen me to Claren's hallow'd grove, OM 
Where, bluſhing, you and rapture rove, 
Deep hid from lawleſs view, 
Where oft the roſy fighing maid 
Fond ſought the cloſe embow'ring ſhade, 
To love's bleſt influence due. 


Sweet 


a) _— 
= 
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Dear as the ruddy drops that flow, 


Ah me! if cer I prove ankiad;.: 
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Sweet Senfibility ? beſt friend! 

Haſte, haſte, thy footſteps hither bend, 
And all thy foul impartz, 

Dear to my humble breaſt art dbb 


: 


From my " 3 heart. «4, 


> — 


*% way * 
* 
H! 


If e er forget thy wounds to bind, 
Thy wretched to relieve, A 

May dull oblivion wrap my at 

And dead to joy, to pity dead, 
My boſom ceaſe to hea ve. 
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in general moſt calculated to excite, are thoſe in 
which terror predominates. The tenderer ſtrokes 
of pure pathos which ſoften the heart with the 
melting emotions of pity, though ſometimes 
 intermingled in a munner the moſt touching, are 
diffuſed with a mote ſparing hand,” The writer 


who next claims our attention, though poſſeſſed 
of powers to move the ſofter, finer' feelings of 
the foul, has delighted to exert the energy of His 

= f „ genius 
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IRS genius in chat province of the drama; where the 
8 great and terrible bear ſway. Schiller, the ſub- 
ject of the preſent paper, is one of the modern 
tragic- writers of Germany, and commenced his 
dramatic career with a piece called the Robbers, 

At a later period the famous conſpiraey of Fi- 

eſko againſt the government of Genoa, furniſhed 

him with the groundwork of a ſecond tragedy, 

A ſtory of domeſtic calamity worked into a 
drama, called Cabal and Love, and another 
piece founded on the romantic misfortunes of 

| | Carlos,” prince of Spain, are the two. laſt thea- 
trical productions of his pen. In Don Carlos, 
Schiller has has made uſe of blank verſe 4 his 
former tragedies, like thoſe of moſt other Ger 

man writers, were all in proſe, but that of a 

kind poſſeſſing merits peculias and appropriated. 

In the four tragic dramas of Schiller the greater 

part of thoſe favits as well as beauties, with 

| _ which the genius of the German ſtage appears ſo 
11 marked, are e e 
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i "The. examination | of choſe 1 n 
_ which regularity and artificial labour are the 
more obvious merits, where neither the imagi- 
nation is ſuddeply dazzled by great and elevated | 
. 0 excellence, « or. r the ee ſhocked by 
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firiking and dnexpected imperfections, affords 
a taſk to eee N þ OT, few ow 


But er, as it fo often happens i in dock of 


genius defects and graces are cloſely inter- 5 


ere and the higheſt beauties uſher in the 


groſſeſt faults, the impartiality of coo! and can- | 


did inveſtigation is not eaſily preſerved. ' On 


one fide, the warmth and ſenfibility of keen ad- 
miration is apt to dictate the language of inde- | 
finite panegyrie; while on the other, the rigour 


of colder judgment difguſted by imperfectlons 
and abſurdities, overlooks real merit in one ge- 
neral ſentence of condemnation, - This difficulty 


ſtrongly applies to the critical examination of 


5 


German tragedy in general, or at leaſt the greater 
part of it, and the pieces of Schiller in parti- 


cular, which to different enquirers may thus 


ſuggeſt opinions of their merit, ifferegr almoſt 


in the extreme, A VNV 6, 

The beauties of Schiller are | thofe belonging. 
to original genius. Neglecting that negative 
merit which is attained by a tame and faultleſs 
character of tragedy, he hazards every ching in 
purſuit of ſtrengrh, elevation, and novelty of 
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thought, Imagery, the: moſt vivid and dadng, | 


ſituations fingular and impreſſive, the verbum 


ardens puſhed almoſt to raſhneſs, a ſtructure of 
language full of nerve, rich and dignified, mark 


every page of the writings of Schiller. Like our 
own Shakſpeare, he ſometimes delights and affects, 

even while he violates every rule, and leaves 
far behind him the decorum of the ſcene and 


the ſtrictneſs of propriety ; ſatisfied to bid the 
human heart glow with the fire of communicated 
paſſion, or the imagination-expand to the gran- 
deur of conception. In the characters of 
Schiller traces of high originality are abundant, 


"Thoſe: of the Marquis Poſa, in Don Carlos; 


Lady Milford, Verrina, and ſome others, are 


marked by features equally new and frriking, 
As a delineator of character, Schiller, however, 
is rather diſtinguiſhed by a ſtrong and bold out- 
line than by the little nicer and more delicate 
touches of diſcrimination, which mark the pic- 


tures of Shakſpeare, and ſtamp the perſonages 
drawn by his poetic oy with the truth and 


reality of nature pte 


5 The foiri of Schiller is marked and ith: 
he i is the Aſchylus of the German drama. He 


ſeems, by a native impulſe to have felt his daring | 


[ 


| za 


1 


- 
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pencil direkted to thoſe ſeenes of horror and 
affright, from the contemplation of Which, 


minds leſs energetic have ſhrunk. in diſmay. 


Fiery and unfettered, bis genius has delighted to 


ſeek the loftier and more inacceſſible regions of +* 
tragic poetry; to expand, as in its native ele- 
ment, amidſt the ſhock and tempeſt of the 


fiercer paſſions, which convulſe the ſoul and 
lay deſolate the breaſt of man; deſcending little 
to the lower provinces of - dramatic effect 


or the minutiæ of the ſcene. In the hands of 


Schiller, the : ſtrings of the human heart are 


ſtruck with a boldneſs approaching to temerity. 


On the milder paſſions, by which, in the ſcenes 
of other dramatiſts, the ſoul is gently moved, 


and the boſom taught to vibrate with ſoft and 


delicious ſorrow, he has diſdained to fix his 
hold. It is not the tear, which in the tender 
diſtreſs, the languiſhments of diſappointed paſ- 
ſion, ſuffuſes the melting eye of ſenſibility, 


that his poetic fictions are to call forth; but the 


guſn of heartſelt anguiſh, ſympathizing with 


the laſt worſt ſtrokes of man's miſery, ſhud- 


dering at the view of. calamity, hopeleſs and 


ſhake the ſoul, that in the conſtruction of his 


dramas: the FFT Cd of his genius are di- 
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rected. In the agonies of deſpairing love, in 
 fituations where man is bowed to the grave with 


3rretrievable woe, in the dreadful councils of 
banditri, and the horror of © conſpiracies and 
plots, he 'has fought for ſcenes alone g e 
to . wildneſs wn _ 1 N 

The faults of Schiller are cloſely His 
with his higheſt excellencies, and may often be 
traced to the ſame ſource. Some of theſe are 
too prominent to be paſſed over by candid eri 


ticiſm, and claim more attention as having not a 
little reference to our own drama. In the 


firſt tragedy of Schiller, the plot is marked with 


wildneſs and irregularity, which ſhock the 
judgment, and almoſt annihilate probability. 


The ſtage too often ſtreams with blood, and the 


repreſentation is connected with circumſtances 


from which the mind recoils in horror. The 
extravagance of fancy is ſometimes, in the con- 


ſtruction of character, puſhed beyond the ſimple 


modeſty of nature, Of this Franz is an exam- 
ple; the impreſſion which the vices of ſuch a 
perſonage would leave on the mind, and the in- 


tereſt of the character, degenerate from ex- 


ceſſive deformity into incredulity and averſion, 


| The effort ſo OY exerted to ſtamp. con- 
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ception with fire und energy is liable to W. overs - 


ſtrained, and not unfrequently produces i images, 
too near the brink of horror and diſguſt to ope- 


rate the effects of pleaſure or admiration. From 


a ſimilar cauſe expreſſion is often rendered harſh, 


and metaphor carried to obſcurity ; while, in the © | 


more forcible painting of paſſion, a roughneſs 


is apt to interweave itſelf, -againſt which the 


poliſh of modern manners may revolt as coarſe 
and indelicate. Such are the defects which 


principally occur in Schiller's firſt dramatic 
efforts, though even his lateſt are not perfectly 


exempt from them, and which abound in the 


earlier part of the preſent ra of the German 
ſtage. It is with ſuch as theſe that genius is 
debaſed in the tragedy of Klinger. The ex- 
ample of Leſſing, however, has pointed out an 
exception to the general wildneſs and irregu- 
larity of ſtructure in the German drama, and 


proved that chaſtity of compoſition and adhe- 


rence to rule are incompatible with the 

pions of the rragedy of his FOG POE, 
wr W of a nature the moſt DE Ie 

and obvious is to be noted in the regularity and 


poliſh of Schiller's. dramatic writings. In hie 
ern produdtion, the, Robbers, unfenered. by | 
eſtabliſhed Fs 
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Adubſequent tragedits; Cabal und Love; and Don 
Carlos. In theſe, the lawleſs enetgy of that 
imagination, which at firſt bore down all. be- 
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* 


eſtabliſted laws; unreſtrained by ahn fober dic. 
tates of judgment, he gave full ſcope to the 


irregular workings of an imagination which 


glowed to exceſs with the wild and terrific. In 
the Conſpiracy of Fieſko, a warmth 'of. fancy, 
equally: vivid, animates the ſeene, but with 
much of the original wildneſs and extravaganee 
of genius brought into ſubjection the exube. 
rance of untutored powers repreſſed, and the 


Horrors which breathed throughout the former 


ee ſomewhat ſoftened” down.” The paint 
ing of female character, which, in the Robbers, 
is little (definite or attractive, forms in Fieſks a 


Prominent and pleaſing feature of the drama, 


and aſſumes à ſhape highly intereſting in the 


fore it, and mocked the bounds which were to 
confine its wanderings, is ſtill farther ſubmitted 


to the guidance of cool feaſon; and has not diſ- 


dained the alliance of art and regularity. The 
plot of Cabal and Love, is happily contrived 
to excite curioſity and fix attention, which is not 
| [ſuſpended till the end, and all its diſtinct parts 
ate contrived with much art, while they con- 
n with each * to contribute to che general 
ard 
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cataſtrophe. In the laſt pieces of Schiller, the 
power of ſwaying the tenderer emotions, which 


amidſt the terrible graces of his firſt drama 
was little to be traced, is often happily exerted. 


To communicate ſome idea of the peculia- 
rities which mark the tragedy of Schiller, a 


part of Cabal and Love, one of his later pieces, : 


will be preſented, in the following papers, to 
the Engliſh reader. If the tranſlation, though 
confeſſedly little adequate to convey the full 
ſtrength and ſpirit of the original, ſhall preſent 
a picture, where the appropriated and impreſſive 
features which mark the tragic drama of the 


Germans may be traced, however faintly, the 


author will conſider his efforts as not altogether 
directed in vain. From this production of 
Schiller, the concluſion will be ſelected, as an 
exemplification of his powers, exerted in the 
imitation of paſſion, in which, though the more 


ſtrong and terrible emotions of the ſoul prevail, 
traits of tender pathos are interwoven, more 


touching than his ſcenes uſually contain. 
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A Short account will unfold as much of the 
plot as is neceſſary to elucidate the part choſen 
for tranſlation, and introduce the reader to the 
perſonages whoſe fate is in volved in the ca- 
taſtrophe, 


Louiſa, the daughter of Miller, a poor muſjcian , 


is loyed with pafſionate attachment by Ferdinand 


baron Walter, the. ſon of a perſon of the 
higheſt rank at the court of a German prince. 
The paſſion of Ferdinand, whoſe character is 
drawn in all the warmth and openneſs of youth, 
| fiery and impetuous, incapable of deceit, and 
a {lavs to ſic honour, | is returned WI: b equal 
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ardour and delicacy by Louifa, whoſe "oy 
glowing with every intereſting and attractive 
virtue, has ſtaked its whole ſum of earthly hap- 
pineſs on the love of Ferdinand and the affec- 
tion of a parent. The father, a plain honeſt 
man, whoſe wiſhes centre in the felicity of a 
child who is the object of his fond idolatry, 
after much fruitleſs oppoſition, unwillingly ſuf- 
fers the attachment of Ferdinand to Louiſa, 
The character of Ferdinand is contraſted by that 
of his father, the preſident baron Walter, crafty, 
crooked in his policy, devoted to the intrigues 
of courts, and little influenced by motives of 
honour or morality, when i in Purſuit of wealth 
or power. & 


GET: I 


His 3 Worm, diabolical in his prin- 
ciples, capable of ſuggeſting and executing the 
blackeſt miſchiefs, and privy to the ſecret vil- 
lainies by which the preſident has attained to 
power, is the companion of all his counſels. 
The paſſion of Ferdinand, however dignified by 
the merits of its object, excites the fierce re- 
ſentment of the preſident, who, ever attentive 
to the voice of ambition and ſelf-intereſt, had 
| determined to ſacrifice his ſon, by uniting his 


hand 1 to that of Lady Milford, the miſtreſs of 
the 


— 
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the prince, in order to ſecure his own conſide- 
ration at court by her influence, and keep up l 
the ſtrength of the political Cabal, to which he 
18 indebted for power and importance. ; This, 
the Love of Ferdinand; in league with every 
principle of honour in his boſom, oppoſes with 
violence and fixed reſolution, and the preſident, . 
aſſiſted by the counſels of his ſecretary, deter- | 
mines to leave no project untried, however baſe 3 
and inſidious, to cruſh a paſſidn ſo fatal to the iy 
intereſted views of his ambition, and compel 
his ſon to the diſhonourable union with lady 
Milford. | | | 
After a fruitleſs attempt, to tear Louiſa by 
force from Ferdinand, he follows the diabolical 
advice of Worm, and, entering with him into a 
villainous plot, uſes a method more ſure and ſecret 
to ſeparate the lovers. The parents of Louiſa 
are, at his inſtigation, ſeized and impriſoned ; 
accuſations, for imaginary Crimes, are preferred 
againſt them, and their lives threatened with 
immediate danger. In the moment of horror - +: 
and anxiety, diſtracted with fear, and trembling 7 
for the fate of her family, Louiſa is beſet by ; 
the machinations of the preſident, and a letter 
at laſt wrung from her, couched in terms con- 
temptuous to her lover, and expreſſing the 
H * | warmth 
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warmth of paſſion to another, which, the is 
rold, is the only means to ſave her furher from 
death and her mother from, infamy: the horrible 
ſecret is ſealed by an oath. never to reveal the 
fraud, and her obligation rendered irrevocable 
by the ſolemnity of the ſacrament. The letter 
ſo obtained is ſoon. thrown, as if by accident, 
in the way of Ferdinand, who, unable to pene- 
trate the darkneſs of artifice ſo well concerted, 
gives into the ſnare. The impetuoſity of his 
temper is fired to madneſs ; the ſtorm of jea- 
louſy rages in his foul with unbounded, fury, 
his paſſion changes to hatred the moſt impla- 
cable, and he forms the blackeſt projects of re- 
venge againſt the innocent and unhappy victim 
of his father's treachery. Louiſa, threatened 
by lady Milford, with all her hopes broken, 
fettered by the dreadful ſecret which was to ruin 
her loye and wound her honour for ever, be- 
comes weary of lite, and broods over her miſ- 
fortunes in black and deſperate melancholy, In 
this fituation ok things the fifth act commences, 


with the return of Miller, the father of Loui, I 
to his hoe 
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[Lovis A/ ſilent, and without moving, in the darkeſt 
corner of the room, with her head ſunk upon ber 
arm z after a long and deep pauſe the Father enters 

with a lantern in his hand, anxiouſly lights all 
round ihe thamber, without perceiving Louisa, 
then lays his * on uy table; and ſets the lantern 
down. 1]. 


MiLLzs, She is not here then. Again not 
here. T have hurried through every ſtreet, 1 
have been to every acquaintanee, I have en- 
quired at every gate. My child has been no 
where ſeen. [ After a little filence.] Patience! pa- 
tience } poor unhappy father. Wait awhile till 
morning, perhaps then thy only one will come 
ſwimming at laſt to ſhore——O God! O God! 
if my heart has hung upon this daughter too 
_ idolatrouſly?——lt is a hard puniſhment, hea- 
venly Father, hard indeed! Iwill not murmur, 
heavenly Father, but the puniſhment is hard. 
[ Throws himſelf jorrowfully on a char. 

LovisA. [Speaking from the corner there 2 f 
| fts.} Thou doſt well, poor old man | leary be · 
times what ĩt is to loſe. 
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MIILEAN. [Jumps up.] Art thou there then, 
my child? Art thou there but why without 
light? why thus alone? 

Lovis. I am not alone, ab all atound 
me is thus black, the viſitors [ like we beſt are 
with me. . | 

MrLIrR. God protect thee ! he alone on 
whom the worm of conſcience gnaws, flocks 

with the owl. Guilt and evil ſpirits ſhun the 
wet ne DST ORE 
| Lovisa. And eternity -alſo, my father, 
which diſcourſes with the outs. that has none 
to help her. 

Miller. Daughter! daa! what diſ- 
courſes are thoſe! : 

Louisa. [Standins up and coming forwards] 
I have fought an. hard battle. Tou know it 
father. God has given me ſtrength the con- 
teſt is decided. They call our ſex ſoft. and 
weak. Believe i it no longer. We ſhudder in- 
deed before a ſpider ;. but ?tis only ſport, while 

we claſp in our arms the black monſter corrup- 
tion. Thus much for intimation, F Thy Louiſa 
is cheerful, my father. an $405 0 
MILLER. Harken, Louiſa ! - rathivr would 1 


hear thee groan. . Thou woul ſt better 881 
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LovisA. How I will out-trick him, my fas 
ther, how I will deceive the tyrant Love 
is more cunning and bolder far than malice— 
that he was not aware of, the man with the ill- 
boding ſtar—oh.! how crafty they are, while 
they have only the head to deal with, but when 
once they engage with the heart, how the 
wretches are confounded——did he think to. 
ſeal his treachery by an oath ?—Oaths, my fa- 
ther, bind faſt the living, in death eyen the 
iron bond of the ſacrament diſſolves, Ferdinand 
will know his Louiſa, Father will you take 
charge of this letter 2 will you haye that kind- 
= ET rt 
Mi:izs. To whom, Loviſa?. | 

Lovisa. Singular queſtion! infinity © 
my heart together, have not room for one 
more thought than him: to whom could 1 
write but him ? 5 5 
 MiLLER, [ Alarmed.] Hearken, Loviſa! 1 
ſhall open the letter. 

Louis. Do as you will, father, Wa you 
can learn little there; in that the characters lie 
dead and 8 and are animated to the eyes of 
love alone. 

MiLLER. Read] e 0 Ferdicand FR art © 
10 trayed, — villainy, without a parallel has 

Hh3 e 
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« rent aſunder the bond of our hearts, but a 
* tremendous oath has fettered my tongue, and 
ce thy father's liſteners watch all around. Pet, 
ce if thou haſt courage, my beloved, I know a 
1 te third place, where oaths bind no longer, and 
8 where he can ſend no liſteners,” { Miſter pauſe 
and books earneſtly in her face. | 
Lovisa. Why do you look ſa at me, father \ 
read it all out. 
Mri LER. Read. « But thou muſt have 
c courage, to travel through a dark paſſage, 
e where thou ſhalt find no light, but thy Louiſa 
At; and God.—Love alone muſt come with thee, 
4 a young hopes muſt be left behind, all 
4 te thy tumultuous wiſhes. Nothing can ſerve 
ce thee there but thy heart. Will'ſt thou—then 
914 cc haſte away when the clock of the Carmelite 
+ * ſteeple ſtrikes twelve. Art thou afraid then 
« ſtrike out the word courageous from thy ſex, 
_ = for a maiden has put thee to ſhame,” | 
KB MILLER. [Lays dewn the letter, beholds Louiſe 
{1 for ſome time with a' fixed and anxious look, then 
y | turning round to her ſays i in a low broken voice. ] And 
"= this third place, my daughter? 
Lors. You know it not; can you in truth 
not know it? wonderful! that place is painted 
8 fo as to be found, Ferdinand will find it. 
bY Lens Mk 
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MI IXI. Hum—ſpeak out more 1 | 
Lovis. I know no ſoft and lovely word 
that ſuits it.; be not terrified if its name is hate- 
ful. This place—O love, why haſt not thou 
invented titles! it would then have had the | 
moſt attractive. This third place, my good 
Father—but you muſt let me ſpeak out—this 
third place is—the grave. 
MILLER. [ Staggering to @ chair. ] 0 my God! 
Lovis. [Goes to him and ſupports him.] Not ſo, 
my father. Theſe are only horrors which plant 
themſelves around the word—away with theſe, 
and there is laid a bridal bed, o'er which the 
morning ſpreads her golden carpet, and where 
the ſpring ſcatters her variegated garlands. 
None but a groaning finner can miſname death 
a frightful ſkeleton ; he is a kind and gentle 
youth, blooming as love himſelf is painted, 
but not like him malicious —2 ſilent ſervice- 
able genius, who lends his arm to help the ſoul, 
worn out in this world's pilgrimage, over the 
bounds of time, unlocks the fairy palace of 


everlaſting bliſs, ſalutes us like a friend and 
vaniſhes. 
MILLER. What art thou dcp my 


child; violence from thy own hands? 
Lovis. Call it not ſo, father. To quit a 
place where I have been ſo hardly uſed—to cut- 


1 ſhort 
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ſhort the delays which hold me from ruſhing 
to another, from which my abſence 1 is become 
intolerable—is this a crime? 

MiLLER. The moſt deteſtable of all is ſui. 

cide, my daughter ; the only one where repent- 
ance is cut off for eyer, for the moment of guilt 
is the period of exiſtence. _ 

Lovis. Horrid !—but it ſhall not be ſo 
fudden. I will plunge into the river, father, 
and call on the Almighty for mercy as J 
fink. ” 

Mites. That is, thou wilt repent of the 
robbery, when what thou haſt ſtolen is ſecure. 
Daughter, daughter, take heed, and ſport not' 


with thy God in the moment thou maſt haſt 


need of him. Oh it is far, far gone with thee, 
indeed - thou haſt ceaſed thy prayers to heaven, 
and the All- merciful has withdrawn his hand 
from .... „ 

Lors A. Is it then a crime to. pode, my 

father! ? 

MILLER. If thou loveſt thy God aright, 
| ie will never be a crime—thou haſt bowed 
me low, my only one! low, low, perhaps bowed 
me even to the grave. — Vet, I will not add to 

the heavineſs of thy heart daughter, ſomething 
1 ſaid 288 505 > thought myſelf alone. 
990 Thou 
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Thou heard'ſt it, my child, and why ſhould I. 
keep it longer 1 1n concealment ? thou waſt my. 
idol. Hear me, Louiſa, if that breaſt have 
ſtill a place for the feelings of a father; thou 
waſt my all. It is not now thy own, thou art 
about to throw away; I alſo have my all to | 

loſe ; thou ſeeſt how theſe. hairs grow grey, I. 
feel that time come daily, nearer to me, 
when fathers, as I am, begin to enter on that 
capital of love, they have laid up in their 
children's hearts. Canſt thou rob me of that, 
Louiſa ? will 'it thou carry off with thee all DN: 
father's earthly good and riches d de 
Louisa. [ Kiſſes his hand with the. moſt Jvely 
emotion.] No, no, my father. I quit;this world 
your greateſt debtor, and will repay. . in 
| eternity with intereſt. 1 895 115 
MiLLER. Take heed, my child, your 8 
ing is not falſe. ¶ Earneſtiy and with folemnity.}' 
ſhall we there meet, Louiſa ?——ſee how pale 
thou groweſt !—My child muſt feel, that in 
another world, a father will in vain ſeek to 
overtake her, who hurries from this ſo long be- 
fore him. [ Louiſa ruſhes to his arms ſhuddering 
with horror ; he preſſes. her with warmth to his breaſt 
and ſolemnly proceeds.) O daughter! daughter! 
fallen, perhaps already ruined. daughter, take 
' ps ya 
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to thy heart the ſolemn words of a father. 1 
cannot watch over thee; I can with- hold the 
knife ; to thee even a needle is ſufficient for 
deſtruction ; poiſon I may prevent; thy neck- 
lace in thoſe hands is fatal. Louiſa! Louiſa! 
J can only warn thee—WilPft thou riſque that 
on the tremendous bridge which divides eternity 
and time, the faithleſs viſion which now de- 
ludes thy cheated ſenſes, may at laſt deſert thee ? 
Will'ſt thou ruſh with a lye before the throne 
of the Omniſcient; for thy ſake, Creator, I 
am here, while thy guilty eyes only ſeek their 
- periſhable idol? and when this frail deity of thy 
brain, a worm as thou art, proſtrate at the feet 
of thy judge, in that fluctuating moment, be- 
lies thy impious confidence, and refers thy 
cheated hopes, to that eternal mercy, which all 
the wretch's prayers can ſcarcely deprecate for 
himſelf — how then? T Louder, and with more 
energy.] Unhappy girl, how then? [He holds ber 
after, confiders her a while with a fixed and pene- 
trating look, then ſuddenly lets her go.] From this 
moment I know nothing more; [elevating his 
right hand, | to thee, judge of all things I an- 
ſwer for this ſoul no more; do what thou will'ſt; 
offer a ſacrifice to thy flim youth, that ſhall 
W oy" evil dzmon ſhout for joy, and thy 
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better angel be driven from thy fdec—Go thong ; 
load thyſelf with all thy fins, but forget not 
this the laſt, the moſt dreadful, and if the bur- 
den be ſtill too light, take alſo my curſe to 
complete the weight here is a knife—pierce 
thy own heart and a father's, L Mieping aloud, 
and endeavguring to ruſh out,] 

Lov1s4.. Sings up and berries. after. him. 
Hold, hold, my father —the rage of tyranny is 
feeble, to the barbarous force of . tenderneſs ! 
— What ſhall | do? I cannot! What mull. I. 
do? 

MILLER. If a 1 kiſſes n 5 ̃ 
more than the tears of a father —die. E 

Lovis A. | 4fter à tarturing firuggle with 05 
firmneſs. ] Father! here is my hand | I will—-0 
God! O God! what i is it Ido? what do, I will! 
father, here I ſwear—alas ! alas! wretch that 
I am, what am I propoſing father be it ſo— 
Ferdinand-0 God look down—thus then I 
annihilate his laſt remembrance. [Tears the 
letter.] 

M1LLER. [Throws a on ber neck in a vo 
port of joy.] That is once more my daughter 1 
Look up, Louiſa ! thou haſt loſt a lover, but 
thou haft made a father happy [ Embracing her ; 

| | F en 
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between - ſmiles and tears. My child 12 my child! 
little do I deſerve this day of my life. Sinful 
man that I am, how this angel became” mine, 
God knows m Louiſa! my heaven! O God, 
little do I know of love, but that it muſt be tor. 
ture to break its ties—1 well conceive.— 
Lovis A. Let us away, my father, from this 


place away from the city, where my compa- 


4 | nions mock me, and my good name E gone for 
ul ever.—Away, away, far away from the ſpot, 
| : 9 where every object ſpeaks of my ruined happi- 
i | NE NENY if poſſible. — 

1 MILLER. Where thou will |, Louiſa, the 
a |; | bread of our God will no where fail us; nor 
. | will he ſuffer ears to be wanting to my fiddle, 
1 Yes! let the worſt come] will ſet to muſic 
* | the ſtory of thy misfortunes ; l will fing a bal- 
"| lad of the daughter, who, to honour a father 
Wl. rent her own heart aſunder. As we beg with 
| 1 our ſong from door to door, ſweet will be the 
It reliſh of the alms we gain from their hands wha 
14 weep at our tale. N 
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- SECOND SCENE» 4 


FERDINAND enter}. 


Lovis 27 him firſt, and throws ber- 
felf Prieting on the. neck Ci Miller.] My. God ! 
he is here! I am loſt. 

MiLtzxz. Where? who? 

Lovisa. | Hides her face from W and 
clings more cloſely to her father.) He! he himſelf! 
only look round, my father, —he is here to 
Ar : 

MILLER. | Perceives him, and 1b. back. | 
What, you here, baron? ; 

FzRD. [ Comes ſlowly nearer, flands at laſt UP 
fite to Louiſa, on whom he caſts his eyes with a ſteady 
ſearching look ; after a pauſe.] Thanks, conſci- 


ence, for this ſurprize ! Thy confeſſion is fear- | 


ful, but quick and ſure, and ſpares me torture 
— Good evening, Miller. Fg 


MiLLts, But in God's name what would 


you have, baron? What has brought you here ? 


what means this unexpected viſit? 

FkRD. I knew a time when every ſecond of 
the day was number'd for me, when anxious 
longing hung on every ſtroke of the lingering 
clock, and laid in eager watch to mark the mo- 
ment of. my coming. How is it that I now 
ſurpriſe you? 


e . iy 
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M:.tzs. De part, depart, baron l—if one 


ſpark of pity ſtill lingers in that heart,—if you 
will not utterly deſtroy her whom you profeſs 
to love, fly—remain not a moment ; the blefing 
of God deſerted my houſe, when your foot 
croſſed my threſhold; you have called miſery 


to dwell beneath a roof, where once joy alone 


had fixed her home. Are you not yet content? 
Do you come to tear open the wounds, which 


your ill- ſtarred acquaintance has inflicted on my 


on child. 

Fer. Strange, father! believe me, I bring 
ridings of joy for your daughter. 
Mites. Freſh hopes to add to new def- 


Pair—go, go, thou meſſenger of misfortune! 
thy looks diſcredit thy goods. 

FERD. At laſt the goal of my hopes ap- 
pear in fight! Lady Milford, the moſt dreaded 
obſtacle of our loves, is this moment fled from 
the country; my father juſtifies my choice: for- 
tune at laſt forgets to perſecute us; our auſpi- 
cious ſtars have the aſcendant 1 am here to 
releaſe the word I gave, and carry my bride to 
| he altar. h 
MiII ER. Doſt thou hear him, my 8 
doſt thou hear him, how he mocks thy cheated 
hopes? Oh, baron, i it well becomes the ſeducer, 
to let his wit ſport with his crimes. 
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Fan Think'ſt thou I am in ſport by my 


| honour, no,——what I profeſs is true, as the 
love of my Louiſa, and ſacred will I hold it as 


ſhe her oath—nothing is to me more ſacred — 
Canſt thou ſtill doubt? Does there ſtill no bluſh 
of joy, ſuffuſe the cheeks of my fair bride 2— 


| Wonderful! falſhood muſt here be current coin, 
when truth can find ſo little credit. Do you 8 


miſtruſt my words ? Believe this written wit- 
neſs. | He throws the letter to the Marfhal befors 
Louiſa} | 


Lovisa. [Opens the letter and 2 ven pal 


as a corpſe.I 
MiLLER. [Vi 2 obſerving this, to the INE" 


What means this, baron? 21 cannat underſtand 
vou. | 

FERD. [Shews him Lo. She has the better 
underſtood me. 


MILLER. (Falls down on Lag 9 God! 


my child ! 
FErD.. Pale as death itſelf (now, for the 


frſt time thy daughter charms me ; never was 
ſhe before ſo beauteous, this good, this virtuous 
daughter with ſuch a countenance of death— 
the blaſt of the laſt judgment, that ſtrips away 
the gloſs from every falſehood, has in this mo- 


ment driven off the colours, under which this 


miſtreſs of a a | thouſand - Arts, might cheat the 
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angels of light themſelves. This i is her faireſt 


face, this is her firſt true _ let me kiſs i it. 
ONE: towards her.] | 


- 


MILLER. Stand back! away; ov! pull not 


at the heart- ſtrings of a father; I could not 


guard her from thy inſidious careſſes, but from | 


thy inſults I can. 

\ Fzxn. What would'ſt thou abs Ser besd ? 
with thee my bufineſs i is not. Take thou no part 
in a game ſo clearly loſt, or perhaps, art not 
alſo thou more prudent than I thought? Haſt 
thou credited with thy wiſdom of ſixty years, the 
intrigues of a daughter, and diſgraced thy vene- 
rable locks with the traffic of an infamous pro- 


curer ?=Oh, if it be not ſo—miſerable old man, | 
lay thee down and die — Still there is time. Still 


thou mayeſt expire in the ſweet intoxication, * 
was a happy father! One moment later, and 


thou will'ſt daſh the poiſonous viper down to her 


infernal home, thou wilt curſe the gift and the 


giver, and fink blaſpheming thy God into the, 


* 


Krave. [To Loviſa.] Speak, wretch—di'dft thou 
write this letter ? | 

MIT ER. ¶ Earneftly wat Tn God's 
name daughter, forget not! forget not! 

| Lovrsa. O, my father, that letter— | 


' Fzxp, That the wrong hands received it? 


banks to chance! it has done more than 
e Ns 2 5 . 
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all the caution of reaſon, and will at that laſt | 
day have played a better part than all the wiſ- 
dom of the wiſe, Chance do I call it? O, when 
even a ſparrow falls, the wiſe eternal Providence 
directs; why not when a demon is unmaſked — 
I will be anſwered |——Did'f thou write that 
letter? | 
MILLER. | | (Aide, * Low, by fions.] | 
Be firm ! daughter, be firm ! But a Angle 7es,.— 
and all is conquered! | 
Fzrp. Pleaſant! pleaſant indeed ! the father | 
himſelf deceived, every one cheated ! Look 
how the wretch ſtands there, and even that 
tongue renounces its obedience to this laſt 
falſehood !— Swear by thy God! by that tre- 


mendous God, who 1 is truth itſelf! did'ſt thou 
- write this letter? 


 Lovisa. [After an n r in which 
ſhe and Miller have converſed by looks, with a hs 
and dezifive RES L wrote that letter, 
FzrD, | [Stands terrified. ] Loviſa !—no ! as 
my ſoul lives tis falſe even innocence herſelf, 
ſtretched on the rack confeſſes guilt ſhe never 
knew—l was too violent in aſking—is it not 
true, Louiſa ?—the vehemence of my queſtion. 
forced thy confeſſion 1 
Louis. It was truth which 1 confelled. 
F aD. N o, 1 5 no, no! thou did'ſt not 
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write it: it is none of thy hand and were it, 
is it eaſier to deſtroy a heart, than to counter- 
feit an hand! 5 f. peak truly to me, Loviſa—or— 
no, no, do not! Thou may ſt anſwer, yes and 
1 were loft f for ever—a lie, a lie Louiſa !—0— 
could'ſt thou now find one, could 'ﬆ with. thy 
open angel's face, but offer one to me, perſuade 
| only my eye, only my ear, though my heart | 
were ſtill ſo cruelly deceived ;—O Louiſa! all 
truth might then, with this breath, be driven 
from creation, and the ſacred cauſe itſelf bow 
henceforth i its inflexible neck into a courtier's 
ready reverence. [With a fear ful faultering voice] 
Did'ſt thou write this letter? 
Lovis A. Then, by my God ! by, the tre- 
mendous God of truth ! Yes. 
FERD. [ After ſome time, with the expreſſion of 
the deepeſt anguiſh.) Woman! woman !—with 
what a countenance thou ſtandeſt now before 
me ?—Offer Paradiſe with that face, and even 
in the regions of the damned, thou wilt find 
no purchaſer, —Did'ſt thou know, Louiſa, what 
thou wer'ſt to me? impoſſible ! ! no! thou kneweſt 
not that thou wer'ſt my all !—all—the, word i is 
poor and deſpicable, but eternity itſelf can 
hardly circumſcribe it, 'tis within it ſyſtems of 
worlds muſt complete their orbits.— And to 


| ſport with | it t thus e tis horrible. 
ba Lovisa. 


o 
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Lovis A. Baron Walter, what J confeſſed, 


you heard; I and condemned by my own 


tongue. Now leave me; quit an houſe where 
you have been ſo unfortunate. 


FerD. *Tis well, very well! Now I am in- 
deed calm—calm too they ſay is the ſhuddering 


land, o'er which the peſtilence has paſſed—I 


am ſo —| after meditating ſome time.] One more 


requeſt, Louiſa lit is the laſt ! my head burns 
with feyer—it muſt be cooled. Will'ſt thou 


make me ſome lemonade. [ Louiſa leaves the 
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Dt RD-SCENE.. 


FzrDINAND and Mites, * 


12 walk up and down for ſome time c on oppoſite 
ſides of the chamber, without ſpeaking]. __ | 

MILLER. [At laft fond: fill, and rp the 
Baron forrowfulh. 1 | 


* 


De az AR Rabin will your Alen be ieflen- | 
ed, when I confeſs, how from * heart : py 8 
you Bi feel 4 Bs 

Fzap. Let wat alone ! [After walking again.] 
Miller! at this moment I ſcarcely know what 
brought me to your houſe what was the occa- 
ſion? 4 . 

MizLER. How Baron! did you not come NE 
to learn the flute from me ? have you forgotten x 


— i 0 
— 8. Kks PET OO FreD. 


* 
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"Fenp. [Suddenly interupting.] 1 beheld 1 your 
daughter—[ After another pauſe.] Friend, you 
have little Kept your word. We agreed for quiet 
in my ſolitary hours. You! deceived me, and 
have ſold me ſcorpions [Seeing Miller's agita- 
tion] No! be not alarmed, old man, thou art 
not guilty. [Falling on Hs neck with emotion. 
MILLER. As that God knows, who knows 
all things. [Viping his eyes. ] 

FERD. [ Beginning again to walk about, funk in 
gloomy contemplation | Strange! beyond our com- 
prehenſion ſtrange”! are the Almighty's dealings 


with us. On flender, . almoſt imperceptible 


3 hang the moſt fearful weights could 
man know, in that apple he was eating death— 
hm—could he know that? [Walking flill more 
violently about, then ſeizing Miller s band, ft ong- 
ly affefied.] Man! 1 pay too dear for thy 
paltry flute - and thou art no gainer—even thou, 
perhaps, loſeſt all. | Turning from him oppreſt with 
violent emotion, ] Vi-fated leflons! would 1 * 
never known ye! 8 1 a 
MiILER. [Striving to conceal his PT 
This lemonade is over- long in nee one 
me to look after it: 

Fear. Haſte is needleſs, good Miller Jak \ 
tering 10 e ae all! for the father do x 


| \ G | 
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* 
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you ltrydhsr was J aſking dyes, is Loui 
W child? Have you no more than her? 

MEER. [W:th oarmth.) T have no other 
child, Baron. I defire no other. My girl juſt 
fills up all the room within her father's heart— 
my whole ſtock and Jars is nd on woe one 
daughter, | 

Frxp. [Yiolently 0 Ha 1505 for the 
e 37 Miller. N nom 1 Auge.] 5 


FOURTH SCENE. 


F 


7 ERDINAND alone. 


His * child! doſt thou feel 70h murderer? 
his only one] heardeſt thou that, murderer ! 
his only one ? arid the man has in the wide world 

of God nothing but bis inſtrument and this only 
 one—and will'ſt thou rob him of her? Rob 
him? rob a poor beggar of his hard- earned, 
laſt reſource? daſh that crutch on which the 
cripple leaned, in pieces before his feet? how! 
have I then an heart for that and when; im- 
patient of delay, he hurries homewards, eager 
to reckon over in this daughter's face thè ſum 
of all his joys he enters, and there ſhe lies 
4 flower, withered—dead——trodden- down in 
wantonneſs, his laſt, his only, his overflowing 
8 bduope 
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hope hal. and there ſtands he before her; 3 
8 there he ſtands, and univerſal nature with- holds 

at once her vital breath; his ſtupifying glance 
1 wanders, i in vain, through an eternity all dark; 
he ſeeks for God, but God can find no longer, 
and returns only more empty O God ! but my | 


father has too an only ſon—an only ſon, yet not | 


his all After a pauſe.] How then? what does 
he loſe ? Can ſhe to whom love's ſacred feelings 
were only inſtruments of wanton deluſion ; can 
ſhe make a. father happy lt cannot be? it 
cannot be! I merit thanks while I trawple on 
| ws viper, before ſhe wOUNgy a parent. 


4070 |; Je 0972 


FIFTH SCENE: 


28 


Lovisa, FrnDInAnD, and Maryam, 


nen [77 th her «yes bell by weeping, - 
| and a faultering voice, brings the: glaſs to the\Baron.] 
| You will give your orders, if it is not right. 
FPxxp. [Takes the glaſs, ſets it down, and then 
turns ; ſuddenly to Miller.] I had almoſt forgotten: 
—ſhall I make a requeſt, Sea Miller? will 
you do me a little favour? 1 1 N o) 
MILLER. A favour 1 A thoulndt: 18:48. 
FER D. I ſhall be expected.at 3 Un- 
5 forranately. at eee I am in the worſt | 
, ys | - ſpirits, 


—_— 


Tax S2zevixron; 27s. 
ſpirits, company is to me intolerable, —will -you 
ſtep to my father, and excuſe me? 


Louis A. | Alarmed, e then n ] 
Suffer me to go therme. 
MILLER. To the Preſident? . 1 

' FtxD. Not to himſelf, You will Ker 

your charge to a ſervant in the antichamber for 

your credential take my watch I ſhall ſtill be 
here when you return wait for the anſwer. 

Lovisa. [Very anxiouſly. ] CLIT: P do this 
buſineſs for you? - 

| Fzxn. [To Miller, who is 1220 Hola—r' 

| pave ſomething farther ! Here is a letter to my 
father; it came this evening encloſed to me 
perhaps ſome preſſing alfaig—one gg will _ 

ſerve for both. word | 

MirIzX. Very well, Baron. | IQ; 

Lovis A. { Hangs on ber father. in dreadfii an- 
xiety.] Bute my oy all this; 1 could ſo well 
execute. OOF $75 * 77 TS 0 | 

MIN Thou haſt - no W deep b. 
child, and the night is dark. if Goes, Þ ov 11777 

Fzap.. Attend your father with the light, 

Louiſa. [ During \Louiſa's abſence," he goes 10 the 

table, and poiſons the lemonade.] Ves, ſhe is loſt! - 
ſhe periſhes! the powers above gife me their 
nod, the ſignal of their terrible aſſent; the 
vengeance of Heaven takes part with * 5 
better * deſerts his charge. 


A , - 
e H 
| ' * „ 4 0 1 7 
- % * * 


1 


' Is * 


x 


FrnvmRAND. out Loutsa. 0 | 


: 


| [Loviſe comes back Aly with, the, light, bs i it 
down, and places herſelf over againft the Baron, ber 
looks thrown upon the ground, from time to time 
caſting, a fide-glance fearfully and by ſtealth, on Ferdi- 
naud, "he lands on the other A with 216 looks fixed 
nu deep meditation. 10 | 
{| After. u deep e 5 25 
Lovis A. Will you accompany 1 me, baron 
Walter? Shall I touch the Wl of 
opens the inſirument. I 
Ferdinand gives no anfever, "A Fw panſec] 3} 
Lovisa. Leu owe me ſtill my revenge at 
cheſs; do you chuſe to play, baron Walter! 
N ¶ Another deep pauſe.} Pink 
| Lovisa. Baron Walter! the pocket- book 
I promiſed once to-embroider for you Wer 
Will you l at the deſign? n | 
| Again long e 8 
. O Lam very wretceh ed! 
\Ferp. [Sil in the fame Fabre]: That may 
well DRE. -. 5 ils 
Lovis A. It is not my han, baron Walker, 
you are ſo badly entertained, +: | 
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PrRD. [Laughs inſultingly 10 himſelf} Ho ö. —_ 
can you help my timorous modeſty ? | 5 I 
 Lovisas As I well foreſaw, we make bur 
wretched company—— I was i in fear, I confeſs, 
| the inſtant you ſent away my father. — Baron 
Walter, I ſuſpect this moment muſt be to each 
intolerable - with your permiſſion, can go to Ys 
fome acquaintance, and bring them . 

FERD. O ſurely! by all means! I too can 
go directly and invite ſome of mine. 

Lovis. [Looks anc at Pim. ] Baron 
Walter! !!! 

FzRD. 222 By my . 1 the he 
clevereſt thought for ſuch a ſituation. We'll 
turn this weariſome duet into a fete, and by the ; 
help of certain little galantries, revenge our- | 
ſelves on all the high-flown reveries of paſſion. 

Louisa. You are merry, baron Walter ! 

Fenp. Moſt wonderfully—ſo that the very 
boys have chaſed me in the ſtreets. No! in 
truth, Louiſa, Lam brought over by thy example. 

Thou ſhalt henceforth be my teacher. Fools in- 

deed are they who prate of everlaſting love; eter- 

nal ſameneſs is ſo diſguſting; variety alone i is the | 

very ſoul of pleaſure—a match, Louiſa !—have lt 
with you—let us friſk from romance to romance, 
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a 1 Bed that peace ve bolt; * perhaps then, 
when this merry race is over, we two moulder- 
ing ſkeletons, ſtumble with the pleaſanteſt ſur- 
prize, a ſecond time on one another; and 
while in the comedy ſtyle, we once more recog- 
nize each other, by thoſe family-fearures, which 
that one mother ſtamps on all her offspring, 
diſguſt and mutual ſhame, may form an har- 
mony between us, which all the tenderneſs of 
love availed ſo little to preſerve. : 
Louis A. O Walter! Walter! thou art 
en wretched ; will'ſt thou too deſerve thy 
fate. e EO : 
- Ferp. [hs a fur, murmuring through his 
reer h.] Wretched am 1? who has told thee ſo? 
the feelings of one ſo vile could never teach it 
L vith what can'ſt thou weigh the ſenſations of 
another ?>—Wretched did the ſay? Ha! that 
word might call my fury from, the very 
grave. Wretched muſt 1 be, ſhe knew it 
death and perdition ! that the knew, and till 
; betrayed me look ſerpent that point 
alone remained of pardon——thy own tongue 
| dooms thee to deſtruction.— Till now thy guilt 
was in my eyes excuſed by folly—thou haſt in 
my . contempt almoſt eſcaped my vengeance. | 
der at the FD; Thou wer'ſt not e 
an 


1 
# 
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an idiot chou wer'ſt not — thou wer ' ſt * A os: | 


vil. [He drinks, The drink i is vile. Taſte it! 1 ; 
Louis A. 0 Heaven! tra terrors for this 
' ſcene, were not unjuſt. 1 10 

Fear. [ Imperjouſh.) Taſte! | 

Lovis A. [Fakes the glaſs, not without reluc- 
tance, and drinks.] 

_ FxRD.. [T urns away, with a fullden W to 
the farthet corner of the cha mber as Ive as 5 the oy 
touches her lips.] F + 

Lovis A. The lemonade is d., IT 

Fzrv. [ Sbuddering with horror, and e 
turning. ] Good come of wi 8 

Louisa. [Setting doton the glaſs.] 0 did you 
know, Walter, how cruelly you — wy. 
heart. 

Fexp. Em. 75 | 

Lovisa, The time lire come, Wolter 1 

FRP. [Coming 1 N 12 71 > 91 the time 
is here. 

Lots A. When this Forming may fir heavy | _ 
on your heart— RI 

FkRD. [Walks about ' more eh, e . 538 1 
every moment more diſturbed, debe Y pls ** 9 
and ſword. Farewell, my maſter! Fane —_— 

Louisa. My God ! what ails hl. Ho = 

FERD. I am hot and confined —I ſhall de Ft 

more at eaſe, , a i 35 | 5 | 
5 . | 5 1 
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| Levis. Drink ! drink! the! vans, will 
nl you, Ks i Ce eps; 

FRRD. Moſt faxely ll e reh i is 
kind ! yet that they all are! 

Lovisa. | Haſtening to his arms. with * 200 
expreſſion of tenderneſs.] That 8 18 n | 
Ferdinand? _ 

\'FzrD. [ Puſhing her OM bin] PARIS = 
remove thoſe ſoft and melting eyes. I fink for 
ever. But come, ſerpent, armed in all thy 
monſtrous horrors, dart on me thou worm 
expoſe thy hideous folds before me, point thy 
ſpires to Heaven—as, horrible as thou haſt ever 
ſtood confeſt to hell itſel. but ng longer 
in an angel's form an angel now no longer 
it is too late I muſt cruſh thee like a viper, o 
be deſperate— mercy on thee! WR 

Louisa. O that it ſhould come to ir 

- FERD» | [Contemplating ber de.] This beau- 
teous work of heayenly mould who can be- 

lieve it? who would have believed it? [ Seizing 

her hand and elevating it.] Thee, O God of cre- 

ation, thee I call not in queſtion-—þut-why 

then thy poiſon in ſo fait à veſſel ? How can 

vice flouriſh in a ky .o mild as nig O! 'tis 
ſtrange ! tis ſtrang e! N 

--, Lovisa. That J ſhould FR this and il 


3 forcedto ſilence! 


[ 


Finp. | 


» , 


THE siebte af 
FzxD. And that ſweet melodious voice 
how can broken ſtrings ſend forth ſuch har= 
mony ? [With a ary and fleady eye, fixing his looks 
on Louiſa.] All ſo beauteous—ſo full of ſym- 
metry ſo divinely perfect in every paft the 
work of Heaven's moſt happy, lucky moment! 
as if the univerſal world itſelf, were only brought 
into exiſtence, that God might be enraptured 
with this his maſter-piece !—and that in the ſoul 
alone, the Creator . ſhould miſtake .de 
could aught ſo monſtrous appear in nature 
without a blot? ¶ Suddenly turning from ber. ] Or 
was it that he ſaw an angel, formed beneath 
his hands, and in haſte corrected the miſtake, 
by a heart on that account, the viler? 
| Lovisa, O guilty ſtubborneſs ! rather than 
confeſs an error, he dares to level his attack at 
Heaven itſelf. | 
FERD. [Falls Weeping on her nick. ] Yet once 
more, Louiſa—orice more, as on the day that 
witneſſed our firſt kiſs, when the name of Fer- 
dinand faltered on thy tongue, and the firſt, 
« I love,” eſcaped thy glowing lips —O, in that * 
moment the harveſt of bliſs, endleſs and inex- 
preſſible, ſeemed lying in its bud for us then, 
like a beauteous  May-day, eternity was ſpread 
before our eyes; thouſands of golden years, 
ve „ wantoned 


— — — —— — — — _ = 
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wantoned fair as brides around our ſopls—then, 


then, was I happy! O Louiſa! Louiſa! Lou- 
ifal why haſt thou uſed me thus? 


Lovisa. Weep op! weep on! Walter! your 
ſorrow, not your fury, will do me juſtice, 
| Ferp. Thou art deceived. Theſe. tears, 
Louiſa, are not the tears of ſorrow are not 
that warm delicious dew, that flows like pre- 
cious balſam through the wounded ſoul, and 
ſets once more in motion the flagging ſprings 
of feeling. Theſe are chilly — ſolitary drops 
the cold eternal fare wel of my love. [ Laying his 
hand on her head with a fearful ſolemnity.| Tears 
for thy ſoul, Louiſa !—Tears for the Godhead, 


whoſe infinity of love here failed—whoſe beſt 


and nobleſt work is caſt away thus wantonly. 
O methinks, at this example which appears 
among them, the whole creation, ſtruck with 
Horror, ſhould join in lamentation— tis ſome- 
thing common for man to fall, and Para- 
diſe be loſt, but when the peſtilence extends 
its rage to angels, all nature ſhould be bid to 


® mourn. 


Lovis A. Drive me not to extremities, Wal- 
ter. 1 have a ſoul as ſtrong as others, but its 
trials muſt be human. Walter, one word more 
and then we parts dreadful fate has made the 


language 


Tar * PECULATO Re _ M05 
Jariguage- of out hearts diſcordaiit. Might a 
but uncloſe theſe lips; I could tell thee ſuch 
things, Walter, —1 could — but that hard deſ— 
tiny has fettered my tongue, as it has my love, 
and I have only to be patient; while. wy rage 
miſtreats me like a ſtrumpet. 

FRD. Doſt thou feel well, Louiſa } 

Lovisa. Wherefore that queſtion ? 

Frxp. Elſe I ſhould be ſorry. for thy ale 
did'ſt thou depart with that falſehood on thy lips. 

Louisa. I conjure thee, Walter - 

FrxD. [In violent agitation 10 himſelf.) No! 
no! ſuch a revenge were too diabolieal No! 
God defend me ! beyond this world it ſhall not 
be puſhed, —Lovifa ! did'ft thou love the Mar- 
' ſhall? Thou will'ſt never more quit this 
chambdes 7 onEE 9 7 N 

LovisA. Aſk what you ills? wall 15 lin- 
ger anſwer: [She fits dn] 8 

Frxb. [Still more carneſt.] Take hed for 
thy immortal ſoul, Louiſa HFHaſt thou loved 
the Marſhall ? Thou willſt never more 7 
this chamber. 

Lovisa. I anſwer nothing more, 


Faw. [Throws himfelf before her in ' dreadful 
agitabion.] Louiſa! did'ſt thou love the Mare 


ſhall ? before this light burns out thou ſtandeſt | 
before thy God ! 2 


Che -- Louisa. 
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Louis A. Springs up terrified.) Jeſus what 19 
this. [Sinks down again in 1 5 3 And now 
1 am ſick indeed. | 

Fzerpr. Already? O woman! — thou 
eternal riddle} your tender nerves are proof 
againſt the power of crimes, which gnaw down 
mankind from the very root. One poor grain 
of arſenic ſends you to the ground. 

Lors. Poiſon! poiſon} O e 
God! 

Fzrp.. *Tis as I fear'd. —Thy Eee was 

ſcaſoned in hell. Thou haſt pledged death. 

LoursA. To die! to die! All merciful God! 
poiſon in the drink, and to die I- Look down 
: W ſoul, thou Father of mercy} | 
FexD. That is the main PRs bo 
| cate him alſo for thee. 

--Lovisa. And my mother—niy fact e- 
vior of the world ! my poor forlorn father !— 
Can nothing fave me? my blooming years, 
and can N ſave me ?——muſt I 80 hence 
already? | 
” Ferp. Noting can ſave the. Thou muſt 
go hence already. But be at peaces we 275 
the journey together. de gt 

Louisa. And thou too, my Ferdinand? 
Poiſon, Ferdinand ! and from thee? Oh God 
forgive 


, 


- 


forgive him ! God of mercy, on bim let not 
this crime reſt. 
FERD. Look thou to > thy. own account, —T 
fear it ſtands but ill. | | 
Lovis. Ferdinand! 1 erdinand 0 lk 
can be no longer filent—death—death, breaks 
through eyery bond, —Ferdinand ! Heaven and 


l die in innocence, my Ferdinand. 
FERD. [ Terriſied.] What did I hear ? who, 
on ſuch a journey, bears along a lie? 
LovisA. L lie not, Ferdinand—1T lie not 
once only in my life I lied I- Huh! what an 
icy ſhivering runs through my Veins -when I 
wrote that letter 1 
Fexp. Ha! that letter !- God 5 thank 
thee once more my manhood all returns. 
' LovisA. [ Speaking with ai Heuliy, While, ber 
fingers are convulſively agitated.) That letter—call 
up all thy ſtrength to hear a dreadful tale. 


father dictated. 

 Ferp, ¶ Remains fliff and motionleſs like a fat 
then, after ſome time, falls to the ground as if th 
derflruck.} 


% 


Louisa. 0 piteous miſtake Ferdinand» 


"was by berech 
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carth hold nopght more wretched than thyſelf. 


what my hand wrote, my heart abhorred—thy 


| thy Louiſa would. 
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have ſuffered death in preference but my poqr 
father the danger O they did it craftily. 
Fer. [ Leaping up, fearfully tranſported.) 
Heaven, I thank thee the : poiſon works not 
yet. [Draws his ſword. 1 
LovisA. [Growing | more and more weak, ] 
What doſt thou purpoſe Alt is thy father. 
FERD. L th the expreſſion of ungovernable fury. 1 
Murderer, and father of a murderer! ——He 
muſt along, that the Judge of all things, may 
pour his "uy on the guilty alone. it ruſping 
out. ] : | 
Lovis A. In death my Saviour 8 FOO | 
bleſſings on thee and him ¶ Sbe dies.] | 
_ FerD. [Turning ſuddenly round, - ſees her laff | 
dying motion, and finks down by the boay.] Stay ! 
Stay ! Louiſa! angel of Heaven, eſcape not 
thus from me! [Graſs her hand, and lets it 
ſuddenly fall again.] Cold, cold, and damp! her 
ſoul is fled. [ Springs up again.] God of my 
Louiſa ! mercy ! mercy! on the moſt aban- 
doned of murderers ! it was her laſt expiring 
prayer How beauteous and attractive even 
in death itſelf. The deſtroying angel as he 
paſſed over thoſe lovely cheeks in pity ſpared 
them. That gentleneſs was not a maſk— 
the hand of death has not removed it. [A/ter'a 


parſe.) But how? why do 1 ſtill feel . £7 14 
WR |!) 


- 
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will my youthful vigour ſaye me? unprofitable hy 
trouble: that ſhall it not. | Snatches the glaſs. 
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FERDINAND, the PRESsTIDENT, Worm, and SER- 1 
VANTS, ho all ruſh terrified into the chamber, 475 
terwards M1LLER with a crowd and the officers of 
Juftice, w/o aſjemole in the back part of the ſlage. 


 PaeSipeNT. [The letter in his hayd. ] What 
is this my ſon? J never can believe — 7 

 Ferp. ' [Daſhes -the gl: JL before his feet. Be- 
hold then, murderer! 

Pres. [ Sraggers backwards, a fearful pauſe of 
general een N 7 ſon! "ay den thou 
done this? 

P xx. [i thout faking notice of the TORS 
dent.] O ſurely, ſurely. The politician ſhould 
have been conſulted firſt, whether this ſtroke 

a al ſo ſuited his cards i is true the feint of 
jealouſy was fine and admirable, to tear our 
hearts aſunder,——the calculation betrays. a 
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maſter's hand; *twas only pity, chat love inflam- 
ed to madneſs, was not obedient to the wile, k 
like thy wooden puppet. . 1 | 1 
Pnxxs., Is no one here, t to 0wecp for a wretched 1 
father? . 86. OPER? 5 F Y'a [7 A 
„ V Mil LEX. | 
_ 
5 | 
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| MILLER. [Cryi 2 out behind the. ſeenes:] 79 
me come in! in God's name, let mein! _ 
FzRp. The maiden i is a ſaint for her muſt | 
another plead. [Opens the door 10 Miller, who 

Fuſbes within the people and efficers of juſtice.) 
MILLER. [bt the moſt fearful anxiety.} My 
child! my child i poiſon] poiſon is the ery 
ſome one is poiſoned here—my he ay ! where 
art thou? | 
FR. | Leads him between his father and the 
corpſe of Louiſa. The * is not e 
him. 
MILLI. Falls on the body of Laibe] 0 Jeſus } 
Ferv. Father, a few words—they now are 
precious to me—my life 1s ſtolen by villainous 
artifice—ſtolen through you. How my account 
ſtands with the Almighty I ſhudder but to think; 
—ftill, deliberate villainy has not yet fained 
me- my eternal lot, fall as it will- on thee it 
falls pot. But I have perpetrated murder ; 
murder, the wei ight of which think not that Iſhall 
drag alone before. the judgment ſeat of God. 
| Here, ſolemnly, the heavieſt, bloodieſt, ſhare I 
throw on thee. Look thou, how it ſhall be 
anſwered | . ¶ Leading bim to the boch. ] There, bar- 
barian, glut thy eyes with the dreadful fruits of all. 
thy e ; upon that viſage | is thy name in». 


1202 > W 850 5 e 


"y 


& 6 ” 
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feribedin the diſtortions of death, and the angel of 
deſtruction ſhall read it. A form like this, draw 


thy curtain, when thou ſleepeſt, and graſp thee 


with an ice-cold hand—a form, like this, ſtand 
before thy ſpiric when thou dieſt, and drive 
away thy laſt expiring prayer z—a form like 
this ſtand at the the laſt day upon thy grave, 
when thou riſeſt from the dead—and before 
God, when he 9 in Ae on TOP ſoul. 
1 

' Pres. | [With 2 fearful motion of his arms to- 


wards Heaven.) From me judge of all things; 8 


ech me, demand not the ſouls of cheſe.— AE 
them from him. | 

Worm. | Starting, ] From me 2 

Pres. Accurſed wretch1 from thee. Sil 
from thee! they were thy councils, ſerpent. 
The anſwering reſt upon Ow? 1 waſh my 
hands. 


Worm. Upon me 7 > TWith an horrible — | 
Pleaſant ! pleaſant! I now know how devils 


thank each other—upon me ? ſenſeleſs. villain! 
was he my ſon? was I thy maſter ? on me 
the anſwering reſt? ha! by the ſpectacle be- 


fore me, which, but to look on, freezes the 


very marrow in my bones on me it ſhall reſt ! 


” , 


This moment vitneſſes my ruin, but it ſhall 


des tlline alſo. "0 "ps. ery murder through 
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the ſtreets | awake juſtice bind me! lead ine 
away ! I wil diſcover ſecrets, that ſhall make 
the hearer ſhudder with horror: Is going. ! 

Pres: ¶ Holds bim. ] Madman; thou will'ſt not! 

Worm. {Claps bis ſhoulder. Iwill comrade, 1 
will; mad I am 'tis true that is thy work 
my actions ſhall be thoſe of "madneſs - arm in 
arm with thee to the ſcaffold, arm in arm with 
thee to hell—villain ! to be damned with . 
ſnall be ſport to my ſoul. [CI led away] 
MILLER. [ho during this time has lain in filent 
agony, with his head ſunk on Loviſa's lap, ſprings 
p ſuddenly, and daſhes down the purſe of gold he 
bad received from Ferdinaud; before his feet.] Poi- 
ſoner, take back thy accurſed gold. Did'ſt thou 
think to buy my child? CKeaſbes out of the 
chamber. ] 

FERD. [With a woice.] F allow TROY 
| he is deſperate—let.him have the gold tis my 
' dreadful recompence.Louiſa! Louiſal I come 

on this altar let me breathe my laſt. | 
Pas. [Recovering from filent fupefaBtion.) 
Ferdinand ! my ſon ! not one more look, upon a 
father, cruſhed as I am? [ Ferdinand i is let down 
by the attendants cloſe to Louiſa, + © 


Fer. This laſt FER to Os, the Gods 
of mercy. | 


a rns. ; 
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"Pars.  [Palling in dreadful agony before him.] 
I am deſerted by God and man. Not a laſt ws | 
once more to cheer me? 

FERO. [ Faintly gives him his dying band. 
PRESS. [Springs up.] He forgave me! [To 
the others.] Now receive your priſoner. [He 
goes off, followed by the officers of juſtice.] 
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Suck, little wretch, whilſt yet 1 mother Kves,* | 1 | 
Suck the laſt drop her fainting boſom gives; wh 

She dies, her tenderneſs outlaſts heribreath, | vv 
her fond love is provident in death. 8 1 

1 34" 0 ids  WzBR, *' Ki 
1 HE 1 at Peukert little cf |. 
of maternal tenderneſs exhibited i in the motto 5 
of to-day's paper, is a lively proof of that in- A 
tenſity of feeling which binds our race in 42 
gentleneſs together. The ſame ſweet ſenſations 1 
5 Ws | | OE A if 0 . 4 
that glow through the cloſer ties of ſociety, 1 
which pant in the boſom of the huſband and 1 

the father, pervade likewiſe the whole maſs of 
5 Mm 2 owns "nv : 
. | „ 
* 91 | 
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Sil and, though weaker in proportion to 
the diſtance of propinquity, yet cannot he be 
_ called -wretched who receives, or communi- 
cates the ſmalleſt portion of their influence. 
From the impaſhoned feelings of the mother, 
to him who ſtands joyleſs on the verge of 
_ apathy, the tide of affection flows in a long 
and devious courſe. Clear, full, and vehe- 
ment it deſcends into the vale of life, where, 
after a ſhort time, becoming tranquil and ſerene, 
it ſeparates into many branches; and theſe, 
again dividing, wander in a thouſand ſtreams, 
diſpenſing, as they move along, the ſweets of 
health and happineſs. That no felicity exiſts 
| independent of a ſuſceptibility for theſe emo- 
tions is a certain fact; for to the heart of him 
who hath been cold to filial or fraternal duty, 
the ſoothing charm of friendſhip and of love 
f will ever be unknown. It is, therefore} evi- 
dent, that to be happy, man muſt invariably 
conſult the well being of others; to his fellow- 
creatures he muſt attribute the bliſs which he 
enjoys; it is a reward propartional to the exer- 
tion of his philanthtophy. Abſtract the man 
of virtue and benevolence from ſociety, and 

vou cut off the prime ſource of his happineſs, . 
5 he has no * * on which to place his 
affection, 
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aecklon, of exerciſe bis kürtläftty, the Tudden 
rapture of the grateful heat, the tender tones 
of friendſhip; and the melting ſweetneſs of ek. 
preſſive love, no longer thrill upon his ear, or 
ſwell his ſoftened ſoul; all is an aching void, 
a cheetleſs; and almoſt unproductive waſte; 
yet even in this, ſituation, barren as it is; 7998 
nont ate found to pour the balm of pity, o 

liſten to the plaitit of forrow;' even here tec 
enjoyment is derived ftom letting Jooſe our 
affections upon inanimate nature. Where in 
A deſert} ſays- Sterne, I could not do better 
I would faſten them upon ſome ſweet riyttle; 
or ſeck ſome melancholy cypreſs to connect my- 
ſelf to. 1 would court their ſhade, and greet 
them kindly for their protection. I would cut 
my name upon them, arid ſwear they were the 
loyelieſt trees throughout the defert. If their 
leaves withered; E would: teach myſelf to mourn; 
and when they a e T ith | 
them,” TEES: Sf IST. eee £212 | 


1 1 * 4 - 
| ; — 4411 10 . £283 E "I TO 1 


That man was Winds e fa 
ih too well eſtabliſhed; and the benefits 
arifing from ſuch! an union, ſo apparent, that 
few would ever 2 28 it to have been doubted; 
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yet bave there been philoſophers, whom hypo. 


theſis, or the love of eccentricity, led to pre- 
fer that period, | 


| When wild in woos, th ne forage ran. 


/ 


An dection 0 abſurd, merits not a ſerious 


refutation; every day experience muſt con- 


vince the man of obſervation, that our happi- 
neſs depends upon the cultivation of our ſocial 
duties, upon the nurture of Humanity and be- 


nevolence, that our crimes'-are nearly in pro · 


portion to the rupture of domeſtie harmony, and 
that the flagitious deeds, which glare upon us 


with ſo horrid an aſpect, are often the conſe- 


quences of indirect deviation from the ſtill ſmall 


voice of duty and of love. He, who has been 


accuſtomed to deſpiſe the feelings of the ſon, the 
huſband, and the friend, will not often be found 
proof againſt the allurements of intereſt and 
of vice. Hey who {unleſs driven by hunger 


and deſpair) lifts up his daring arm to- arreſt 
the property or the life of his fellow creature, 


never felt thoſe ſoft ſenſations. which ariſe from 


the conſciouſneſs of being beloved) for let no 


man be called wretched whe has this in reſerve, 
let no man be called mes who er a friend to 


It 


— 
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It ſhould, therefore, be a principle early in- 
culcated into the minds of our youth, that to 
be happy, is to be beloved, and that our en- 
joyment will be commenſurate to our efforts in 
relieving the diſtreſs and the miſery of others. 
Was this the caſe, how much of that wanton 
and pernicious cruelty would be avoided, as 
frequently the diſgrace of manhood as of boyiſh 
years. Were our children taught to nouriſh | 
ſentiments of love and of eſteem for thoſe 
around them, to elicit their affection by each 
amiable exertion in their power, to viſit and 
give ſuccour to the fick and the afflicted, how 
often would the tear of rapture fill their eyes, 
how would the ſweet ſenſation dwell upon their 
| hearts, and you with their mn years, 


* 
— 


Ob, Charity! e, e SY 
Thou friend to him who knows no friend beſide, | 
Is there a morning's breath, or the ſweet gale 2 
That fteals o'er the tir d pilgrim of the vale, 

| Cheering with fragrance freſh his weary frame, 

Aught like the incenſe of thy holy flame? r 
Is aught in all the beauties that adorn | 
The azure Heaven, or purple light of morn Þ 

Is aught ſo fair in evening's ling'ring gleam | 

As from thine eye the meek and penſive beam, 
 » "That falls, like ſaddeſt moonlight on the hill 

„ mn | 5 
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Society has; been aptly compared to a heap 
of embers, which, when ſeparated, ſoon ; lan- 
Swpiſh, darken, and expire, hut, if placed to- 
getber, deni a ruddy apd intenſe beat, a 
zuſt emblem of the ſtrength, the bappineſs, and 
the ſecyrity;.deriped from the union of man- 
Kind. The ſayage, who never knew the bleſſings 
of . combination, . and be, ho quits ſociety 
fam apathy or miſanthropig. ſpleen; are like 
dhe ſeparated, ember, dark, dead, and. ſeleſs 
they neither give nox receive any heat, neither 
love or are beloved. To what, acts of heroiſm 


of # EE 


and virtue, in = age and nation, has not 
the timpetys gf, affeQtion. given: riſe?, To what 
Bloomy miſery, deſpair, and eyen ſuicide, has 
not the. deſertion of ſpciety led? 16 How. often 
in the buſy haunts of men, are all our nobleſt, 
and gentleft 1 virtues called forth? Abd bow, 
in the boom of the "recluſe, do. att the ſoft 
emotions languicß, and grow. faint i Not that 
the Speculator. is a ſoe to retirement, he has 
already « confeſſed bimſelf its friend, he ſpeaks 8 
but of him, who, dead to fegling, inks into 

the lap of | cheerleſsSolitude. . "That, many 1 in- 

dividuals, from a peculiar turn of mind, are 
calculated to be of more extenſſve utility in 
retirement, tha an on the ati ve ſtage of life, 
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he is, from his wn experience, well convinced. 
He is alſo perſectiy aware that reiterated miſ- 
fortune and perfidy, operating upon a warm 
and ſanguine conſtitution, will often hurry the 
moſt amiable charaQer into umitigated ſeclu- 
ſion; bur even in this caſe, as a proof that 
our affections to to ſupport life muſt, however, 
ſmall in degree, be engaged, let it be ob- 
ſerved. that the, maſt recluſe have generally had 
ſome object for their tenderneſs, ſome creature 
whoſe. attention they, ſtrove. to obtain, whoſe 
intereſt i in their welfare, they hoped to ſecure ; 
and, as a corroborating inſtance of what has 
been advanced throughout this paper, 1 aan wi 
e * 2 fallewing e dA 


A welpe debe Fe * ks i 
figured away. in the gay world at Paris, was at 
lengtk compelled to live in an obſcure retreat 
in that city, the victim of ſevere and unforeſeen 
misfortunes. He was ſo indigent, that he ſub- 
ſiſted only on an allowance from the pariſh. 
Every week a quantity of bread was ſent to 
him ſufficient for his ſupport, and yet at length, 
he demanded more. On this the curate ſent 
for him. He went: « Do you live alone?“ 
leid the curate; . With whom, fir,” anſwered 

| 2 5 


* 
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the unfortunate man, & is it poſſible I ſhoutd 
live? I am wretched, you ſee that I am, 
-fince ] thus ſolicit charity, and am abandoned 
by all the world.“ But, ſir, continued the 
curate, if you live alone, why do you aſk 
for more bread than is ſufficient for yourſelf ?” 
The other was quite diſconcerted, and at laft, 
with great reluctance, confeſſed that he had a 
dog. The curate did not drop the ſubject. 
Ne defired him to obſerve, that he was only 
the diſtributor of the bread that belonged to 
the poor, and that it was abſolutely neceſſary 
that he ſhould diſpoſe of his dog. Ah, fir,” | 
exclaimed the poor man, weeping, © and if 
| I ſhould loſe my dog, who is there then to 
love me?” The good paſtor, melting into 
tears, took his purſe, and gibing it to him, 
e take this, fr,” ſaid hee . this is ming | 


this I can give? to Ora EBY 
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Non ego A tias patrum, ructuſſue nere, 
Ausos tulit antigus condita meſſis awo. 
Parwa ſeges ſatis eft : ſatis eft reguigſcere tello, 
Si licet, et n membra levare toro. 
TinuLLus, 


Fer e waa for ſtores of golden wheat, 
The hoard of frugal fires, i'll never call; 

A little farm be'mine, a cottage neat 
And wonted couch, where ouny ſleep may fall. 


th NG t the latter end of the dunner of 
I made an excurſion to the lakes of Cum 
berland and Weſtmoreland, and fond of the 
wild and daring features of nature, I here met 
all that could gratify the eye of the painter, 
or the imagination of the poet. Many too 
were the ſcenes whoſe exquiſite. beauty and 
ſoftneſs, whoſe charm of contraſt and calm 
ſweetneſs of expreſſion, ſuggeſted the delightful, 
but, too often, viſionary ideas of rural bappi- 


neſs and elegant ſimplicity. TOY 
00S Whilſt 
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Whilſt thus employed, my Wind teeming 
with each romantic thought which the country 


around me, a peculiar caſt of ſtudy, which 


youth and experience had planted there, an in- 
cident occurred, that even now, when time 


| hath almoſt paled the vivid colouring of fancy, 


I recolle& not but with renovated enthuſiaſm. 

The red rays of the ſun gleamed ſtrong on 
the heights of Helvellyn, as I paſſed by its foot, 
on my road to Ambleſide, and evening, with all 


her lovely tints, had ſtolen upon me by the time 


I reached the chapel of Wiborn. Oppreſſed 
by the heat of the day, the coolneſs of the pre- 

ſent hour became remarkably refreſhing, and, 
riding gently on, I arrived at the margin of Graſ- 
mere water. Nothing can exceed the beauty of 
this charming lake diffuſed amid the boſom of 


the mountains, its banks exhibit-the utmoſt 


variety of rock and of turf, and are ſcooped into 
2 number of little bays; on a promontory 


which ruſhes far into the water, and at an in- 


conſiderable height above the ſurface, ſtands 
the village of Graſmere, its pariſh church 
riſing conſpicuous. in the centre. A large 
quantity of fine old wood clothes the ſides of 
the mountain, and here and there a cottage is 
diſcovered emboſomed in the foliage. The 
verdure of the meadows, the grouping of the 
| cattle 


* 
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1 rattle, and the hanging ſhrubs which climb 


along the rugged projections of the crag, till 
further heighten this delicious Paradiſe, I 
_ walked for ſome time along the borders of the 
lake, wrapt in the contemplation of beauties 
to which even the pencil of Ruiſdale could not 
do juſtice. The ſombre ſhades of evening were 
now faſt approaching, the ſetting ſun ſmiled 
with a farewel luſtre on the ſummits of the 
hills, and the water, ſtill as death, received 2 
deep gloom from the lengthening ſhadows of 
the mountains. I fat myſelf down upon the 
roots of an old tree near the edge of the lake, 
and was liſtenening to the diſtant murmur of 
ſome water falls, when ſuddenly the ſound of 
village bells diverted my attention ; no, never 
ſhall I forget their ſweet and dying cadence, 

how ſoftly they ſtole along the lake, now 
burſting loud and louder on' the ear, and now 
faintly ſinking to repoſe : they were in uniſon | 
with the ſcene around and with my feelings 


—NO, never ſhall 1 forget them. 
I Wherever I have heard 


A kindred melody, the ſcene recurs 
And with it all its pleaſures, 


The night cloſed i in ere I outta tear my elf 
away from this bewitching ſcenery, and my de- 


ſire of once more enjoy ing it was ſo great, that 
O o 3 . 1 deter- 


af 
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4 


1 determined to fleep within the village and 
poſtpone for a day or two any farther progreſs 
towards Ambleſide, The ſucceeding morning 
was exceſhvely hot, but, as the evening began 
to approach, Nature again aſſumed her mellow 
_ colouring, and again the ſame delightful cool- 
© neſs regaled my languid ſenſes.' I traverſed 
the edge of the water, and, having dwelt upon 
the ſcenes I had viewed with ſo much pleaſure 
the night before, I entered the wood, which, 
climbing half way up the mountain's fide, 
faces the village. The path ran in an oblique _ 
direction, gently winding up the hill; it was 
ſoft as moſs, and of a vivid green, and through 
many little openings in the wood, the crags, 
the village, and the lake, were ſeen to great ad- 
vantage. I had not proceeded far before a neat _ 
cottage, built on a little level, on the fide of the 
hill, attracted my notice. There was an air of 
taſte and ſimplicity in every thing around it, 
which highly excited my curioſity in regard to 
the inhabitants, of whom, from the ſcene be- 
fore me, I conceived ſomething extraordinary. 
It was placed in that ſituation, which, of all 
others, is the moſt pictureſque, that is, its 
point of elevation was not too great for 'the 
landſcape, From the bottom of a ſmall lawn 
which JO before it, the wood gradually fell 
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gigantic oaks covered the hill behind it nearly 
to the ſummit, a broken line of moſs-hung 
crag, however ſtill peeping beyond. Againſt 
the front of this cottage grew an old woodbine, 
whoſe branches, mingling with each other, 
crept round four neat ſaſh windows that glowed 
as fire from the reflection of the ſun. While 
I ſtood filently admiring the beauty of the ſcene 
the door of the cottage was opened, and a 
young woman, cloathed with elegant but art- 
leſs taſte, ſtepped out upon the green; on her 
arm there leant a man of a very intereſting 
figure, and rather ſtricken in years, and who, 
after looking around him with an air of ſatiſ- 
faction, ſmiled with ineffable ſweetneſs on his 
fair companion, and gave, with chearful piety, 
to heaven his grateful thanks. 

The landſcape, however diverſified, how- 


man figures, far from complete. The mind is 
ſoon ſatisfied with the view of rock, of wood 


gaging, a group of, figures be thrown into ſome 
important action, the heart as well as the ima- 
gination is affected, and a new ſenſation of ex- 
quiſite Gellar, and ſcarce admitting of ſatiety, 
O o 4 fills 


* 


to the margin of the water, and a number of 


ever pictureſque, is, unleſs animated by hu- 


and water, but if the peaſant, the ſhepherd, | 
or the fiſherman - be ſeen, or, if ſtill more en- 
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- fills and dilates the boſom. Thus was I ſity- 
ated; and thus, having gratified my fancy 
with the ſcenery around, was about to return to 
the village, but no ſooner did the two figures 
I have juſt mentioned appear before me, than 
my beſt-and ſweeteſt feelings were inſtantly oc- 
cupied; the country aſſumed a more enchanting | 
| hue, the ſun ſhed a mellower and more delicious 
tint, and every object ſeemed heightened with 
- A pathetic grace; and ſurely, no incident could, 
better than the preſent one, have produced the 
effect; for an intelligence the moſt expreſſive | 
| fate on the features of the young woman; an 
intelligence ſo divine, ſo mild, ſo graceful, that 
Guido Rheni might have ſtudied it with rapture, 
She had on a gown of white cotton, and round 
her waiſt there was a green ſaſh*; her hair, of a 
nut- bre wn, hung down upon her ſhoulders, and 
from her left arm depended a ſmall baſket, 
The perſon Who leaned upon her right was 
dreſſed in a ſcarlet coat, whieh ſeemed to have 
been formerly an uniform, his countenance was 
ſtrongly marked martial, but at the ſame time 
mingled with much benignity; his forehead 
was bold and open, his eye full and dark, his 
eye-brows black and thick, his noſe aquiline, 
and his chin rather prominent; he had a ftaff in 
his right hand, and — apparently poſ- 
Eng 
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gelung fone vigour and + in health, he walked 


with difficulty, * as 1 perceived, lame of 


one leg. 


1 had remained, until now, AAneculed be- 


neath the ſhadow of ſome trees, but ſtepping 
forward to continue the objects of my admira- 
tion in view, a favorite dog who ran by their 
fide caught a fight of me, and, beginning to 
bark with vehemence, they turned round, I 


found myſelf diſcovered, and advancing to- 
wards them, begged they would pardon my in- 


truſion, for that invited by the beauty of the 
ſcene, I had inadvertently wandered into their 
grounds. They ſmiled at my apology, and the 
old gentleman, with much good nature, told 
me I was welcome to his farm, that it gave 
him pleaſure to perceive L admired his ſituation, 
and that provided I could bear to travel no 
faſter than himſelf, he would ſhew me ſome 
parts well worth ſeeing, and which, probably, 


from my ignorance of the country, had eſcaped 
me. I thanked him, and willingly accepting 


of his propoſal, we took another direction, re- 
turning to the cottage by a path which. was 


altogether hid from common obſervation. An 
agreeable converſation ſoon took place, -into - 
which our fair companion occaſionally entered 


with the moſt frank and amiable ſimplicity, 


and 
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and ſpeedily convinced me that her heart and her 

underſtanding were as lovely as her form. As 
we became more and more pleaſed v ith each 
other, the reſerve natural to ſtrangers wore off, 
and having expreſſed much ſatis faction, mingled 
with ſome curiofity in regard totheir modeof life, 
the old man told me, he had formerly ſerved as a 


Britiſh officer in Germany, that his name was 
Felton, and that having lived long in the army 


without due promotion, and being very much 
wounded in his laſt engagement, and indeed 
rendered incapable of further ſervice, he had 
retired with his wife and daughter, the young 
lady now preſent, to a little eſtate which he 
poſſeſſed in the north of England; that after 
refiding a few happy years in that ſituation, he 
loſt his wife, and unable any longer to endure 
the ſight of objects which perpetually recalled 
her to his memory, he had left it for this ro- 
mantic ſpot, where bleſſed with the dutiful and 
affectionate attention of his lovely Agnes, no- 


thing on this fide of the grave, he thought, 
could add to his content. As he ſaid this he 
turned towards his daughter, whoſe blue eyes, 


ſuffuſed with tears, -beamed the moſt lively 


_ gratitude, I felt at this moment one of the 


ſweeteſt tranſports my breaſt has ever known; I 
7 „ 
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felt how much all ſublunary bliſs reſts on the 
warmth of ſocial feeling, and gazing on the 
tender features of Miſs Felton, the ſilent water 
of my eyes gave tribute to her goodneſs. 

We had by this time reached the cottage; 
having in our ſhort tour ſeen ſeveral little ele- 
gant and ſtriking views, the fore ground of 
which, as ſequeſtered and laying near the 
cot, had been greatly improved by the genius 


of Felton, I would now have taken my leave, 


for the ſun was near the horizon, but Felron 


begged I would ſtep in, and, as he exprefled 


it, grace his humble ſhed, I could not refuſe, 
there was an air of gentleneſs and fincerity 
about him that would not admit of a refuſal; 
ſo I ſtepped into a very neat little parlour, 
where, fitting down, the good old man defired 
his daughter to bring ſome of her beſt wine : 
66 if you can excuſe,” he ſaid, * what an 


old ſoldier. can afford, you are welcome; 
heaven has not given me affluence, fr, but it 


has blefſed me with what I value more, a lot 
above dependence and a heart that's grateful 
for the gift,” I was much affected, and; with- 
out ſaying a word, involuntarily ſtretched out 


my hand, he placed his in mine; we were 
ſilent: Miſs. Felton entered, ſhe ſmiled, and 


throwing her blue Fes with a bewitching ſweet- 
neſs 
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moment, turning round to ſpeak to her father, 
the bright hilt of a ſword, which hung acroſs 


Felton have retired.“ As he ſpoke this, a tran- 
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neſs upon me, offered the wine: I took a glaſs, 
my hand trembled, I drank her health, it was, 


TI thought, the moſt delightful wine. I had 


ever taſted, I praiſed her ſkill, ſhe bluſheq, 


« ] am glad it pleaſes you,” ſhe ſaid. At this 


the chimney-piece, caught my attention. Felton 
obſerved it, and riſing from his chair, took it 
down; he drew it from the ſcabbard: * this,” 
cried he, waving it round his head, „ this, fir, 
was once my only fortune, my only friend, 
with this, and much good ſervice has it done 
me, with this I've known the day when, ſhrink- 
ing from the lightning of its edge, the foes of 


fient light flaſhed from his eyes, but pauſing a 


while, an expreſſion © mild and penſive ſuc- 


ceeded: „ thoſe days,” reſuming his diſcourſe, 


ce are paſt, nor do I wiſh them to return, tur- 


bulent they were, and -marked - with blood; 
war was never my enjoyment, I never did de- 
light in blood, the tears of the mournful were 
ever bitter to my ſoul.” He ſighed, and ſheath- 
ing his ſword, placed it in its former ſituation. 
«© No,” he continued, © though ever ready, 
and with a willing heart, to ſerve. my country, 
yet never did I taſte the ſweets of happineſs, 


till having ſought retirement, I indulged the 
7 6 pleaſures 
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pleaſures of domeſtic life. Here with my 


Agnes and a few friends every wiſh is gratified. 
J here poſſeſs, and I am thankful for it, my 
ſhare of human bliſs.” During this little ſpeech 


Miſs Felton ſate near a table, her head reclined 


upon her hand, her eyes were fixed upon her 
father, they were full of tears, tears of grate- 
full rapture.” Sure thought I, if content did 
ever viſit the abode of man, her reſidence is 
here, where virtue, and where feeling hearts, 
where peace and competence, combine. Ah, 
never, in the warmeſt ſally of my imagination 
never did I fancy aught ſo beauteous as this 
ſpot of ground, or aught ſo lovely as its gentle 
tenants. How to take leave of them I knew 
not, the ſun had already ſet, and the moment 
of ſeparation drew near, of .a ſeparation per- 
haps eternal. I roſe, I kiſſed the white hand 
of Miſs Felton; and, embracing her father, hur- 
ried out of the room without being able to 
utter a fingle word : the night was fine, the 


moon had riſen and ſweetly illumined the lake 


and diſtant mountains, all, except the nightin- 
gale, was mute, and ftruck by a ſcene ſo accordant 
with my feelings, it was late ere I reached the 


village, where, giving way to the pleaſing rap- 


ture of imagination, I'wrote,. before I went to 
reft, the following little ode. | 


ODE 
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For thee, amid yon ſhadowy grove 


ODE To CONTENT: 


To thee, the friend of ſocial joy 
I pour my ardent lay; 
Ab, nymph divine! no cares alloy 
Thy tweetly chearful day. | 


And when the dewy noon of night 
Her darkſome tint hath ſhed, 

As yonder ſleeps the moon's calm light 
So reſts thy peaceful head. 


For thee, the cool, the balmy morn, 
Her purple bluſh diſplays, 

For thee, the hill, the dale, adorn 
Still evening's gold-drop rays. 


For thee, unfolds the muſky roſe 
Her highly-ſcented bloom, 


For thee, the violets diſcloſe 


Their delicate perfume.' 


For thee, clear rills ſoft-trickling rove 
Their moſs-grown beds along, 


Aſcends the grateful ſong. 


For thee, light labour ſpreads his wealth, 

 Imparts the roſeate glow, | 

And bids the crimſon tide of health 
With genial vigour flow. 
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' Oh let me haunt thy ſtraw-rooft cot 
And fold thee in my arms, 

Be mine thy wealth, be mine thy lot, 
And mine thy lowly charms. 


With the my Agnes tender fair! 

How pure the ſcene of life, 

Far from the world, its vicious care 
And all its jarring ſtrife. 


Here love ſhall ſpread his purple wing 
And wake to young deſire, | 
And blue-ey'd pleaſure laughing bring 

Her varied ſweet attire. 


Here ſhall domeſtic rapture ſhow'r 
Aﬀections deareſt meed, _ 
The muſe her grateful tribute pour 

And tune her artleſs reed. / 


Oh fountain of eternal love 
Content, enchanting maid! _ 
Above bright pow'r, gay wealth above; 
To thee my vows be paid, 


Ah let the great, by error led, 
To courts and cities fly, 


5 More bleſt with thee to eat my "TTY 
In peace and privacy. 
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. More bleſt to rove the heath along, 
| At eve, from labour won, 
To liſt the wood-lark's plaintive ſong 
ä And hail the ſetting ſun. N 


Yet happier far, when night 8 dark To 
With wint'ry ſlorms oppreſt, 


To meet my Agnes gliſtening eye 
And fold her to my breaſt. 


| How! then, ye angry tempeſts howl : 
Before my chearful fire, 

In fond delight the moments roll, 
To love, to bliſs conſpire. 


Now tell me then, can aught compare 
With ſober genuine joys, 

Ah, no, pale grandeur's tainted air 
Each ſimple charm en 0 


Heaice ye ambitious, gbd and vain, 
Fe brood of folly hence! 
| For you await diſeaſe and pain 
And torturing conſcience. 


But bleſt the ſons of calm content, 
Their paths the good purſue, 5 
For them has bliſs her rapture lent, 0 
And Health her 98 hue. IDK; 
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SPECULATO R. 
1 N VMBER XXIV. 


TUESDAY, Tow 15, M_ | 


9 Onmes — 
Urgentur, i ;gnobique longa 
F N.. — — 


Hox Artus. 


Tu ER E are, perhaps, few periods of the hi- 
ſtory of modern Europe that afford more matter 
for curious ſpeculation and enquiry than that 
which immediately ſuceeeded the ſpirit of cru- 
ſading; the prevalence of the feudal ſyſtem, of 
chivalry, of the love of adventure-and of the 
marvellous, form ſome of the moſt ſtriking 
features of theſe times, in which the origin of 
a mythology, at once highly fanciful and awfully 
tremendous, admirably adapted to awaken and 
give energy ta the powers of i imagination, may 
nat improperly be placed. On the peculia- 
- EO if; _ ities 
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rities of chis period; extending from the twelfth” 
to the commencement of the ſixteenth century, 
1 purpoſe making a few obſervations, but, pre- 
vious to my entering upon them, it will be 
neceſſary to conſider, in a curſory mode, the 
manners, religion, and progreſs in literature, 
of thoſe centuries which preceded this period, 
and which have not unjuſtly merited the appel · 
lation of dark and barbarous, 882371 
Upon the demolition of the weſtern empiro 
in the fixth century of the Chriſtian era, its 
- rude and untutored conquerors, hurrying over 
the moſt fertile parts of Europe, ignorant of 
letters; and altogether addicted to the love and 
exerciſe of arms, ſoon utterly neglected what - 
ever remained of the taſte, of the literature, 
and elegance of the Roman; and to cut off all 
reſource, all ſpeedy probability of diſpelling ſo 
dreadful a gloom, the Arabians, in the courſe 
of à few years after this event, headed by the 
daring and enthuſiaſtic Mahomet, ruſhed 
from their ſavage deſerts to enforce the pre- 
cepts of his religion, and, under his immediate 
ſucceſſors raſhly dared to conſume the invalu- 
able library of Alexandria, the rich depofit of - 
whatever the beſt and wiſeſt of the ancient 
world had been e for 4 
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Thus, within the ſpace of a hundred years, 5 


every veſtige of human leatning being nearly 
deſtroyed, there fell upon Europe 4 profound 


and almoſt impenetrable darkneſs, amid which, | 


until the ninth century, no friendly ray of light, 


no ſoothing promiſe of a future day, broke in 
to mitigate the gloom. At the above period, 


however, atofe the mighty geniuſes of Charle- 


magne in France, and of Alfred in England: 
one, the founder of an univerſity at Paris, the 
other, of a ſimilar inſtitution at Oxford; men 
whom hiſtory has delighted to hold up to out 
admiration, whom literature has embalmed 


with grateful praiſe, and whoſe abilities, a | 


ſolid as they were brilliant, burſt through 


that night of ignorance with a ſplendour that 
dazzled the dim eye of barbarity. From this 


era we may date the commencement of modern 
learning, a ſtream which, although at firſt 
ſcanty and making little Progreſs, gradually 
and filently rolled on, augmenting by unnoticed 
waters. It has been cuſtomary with moſt writers, 
I know, to confider the dark ages, and eſpecially 


the periods now under conſideration, as altoge · 


ther diveſted of literary merit, but this is a miſ- 
take, for, independent of the Mahometans, who, 
about this period, 8 20, fent to demand copies 
of the 3 of Conſtantinople, the Chriſ. 
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tian 4005 may, from che time of Chili . 
to the year 1100, boaſt of a ſucceſſion of au- 
thors, who, if they contributed little to diſpel 
the univerſal lethargy, reſcue, at leaſt, their 
centuries from the imputation of total ignorance, 
During a part of the ninth century Joannes 
Eregina, generally efteemed a native of Scot- 
land, and a man of conſiderable learning, ſtu 
died at the court of Alfred, and compoſed 2 
work in five books on the diviſion of nature, 
printed about a century ago at Oxford. But 
what more eſpecially throws a luſtre round this 
venerable author, is an anecdote recorded by Bale, 
who aſſerts that Alfred, immediately after found- 
ing the unrverfity of Oxford, created Eregina pro- 
feſſor there, an event which ſhould call forth 
/ the gratitude of her ſons, and ſhould reſcue his 
- name from unmerited oblivion, He appears 
to have been endowed with, much liberality of 
mind, and to have loſt his life by the bigotry of 
His age; for on publiſhing ſome eenſures on the 
church, during the time he refided at Paris, he 
was driven from that city by order of the pope, 
and, returning to England in 883, was mur- 
dered by the monks of Malmſbury, who, in 
revenge for the ſeverity. of his. ſtrictures, cru- 
elly ſtabbed him with their penknives. Soon 
after the death of nnn ZAginhard, his 
e 
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fecretaty and ſon-in-law, whoſe une hath 
been celebrated to poſterity by the ardent affec- 
tion which Imma, the daughter of the cmperar; 
had conceived for him, and who, ta prevent 
his being tracked from her apartments, car- 
ried him on her ſhoulders through the ſnow 3 
having loſt his beloved wife, and with her all 
reliſh for ſociety, fled into retirement, and thers 
finiſhed his Life of Charlemagne and his Annals, 
which together with his Letters, have gone 
through two or three editions; and are written, 
conſidering the period at which they were 
compoſed, with much chaſtity and elegance of 
ſtyle; - Another writer, no leſs famed for learns, 
ing and taſte, the rival and cotemporary of 
Aginhard, was our celebrated countryman 
Alcuin; who had the metit of introducing 
polite literature into France, and whoſe erudi- 
tion and induſtry are faid to have been ſo great 
that he left fifty treatiſes behind him, written on 
important ſubjects. In the year 886, Paris 
was attacked by the Normans and the Danes, 
and Abbo, a monk of that eity, wrote a poem 
in Latin hexameters, deſcriptive of the ſiege, 
and, though poſſeſſing little poetic beauty, is a 
proof. that thoſe ſparks of literature which 
Charlemagne had cheriſhed, were till kept 
olavey! and occaſionally burft forth to Ws 
P P. 4 | n 
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our benighted hemiſphere. a Early; indeed, in 


the ninth century the claſſical hiſtory and my | 


thology of Greece and Rome ſeem to have 
been well known; for it is on record that Wits. 


granted, in his charter to the church of Croy- 


land abbey; his robe of tiſſue, on which was 
embroidered the deſtruction of Troy, a re- 


markable inſtance of the early popularity of 
that celebrated event. The tenth century re- 


ceives conſiderable luſtre from the reſpectable | 
name of Suidas, whoſe very learned and cor- _ 


rect Lexicon, a phenomenon of literary genius 


for the times, is ſtill, and deſervedly, in high 
repute among the literati. About the year 


1076, Guido, biſhop of Amiens, wrote an epic. 
poem on the exploits of William the Conqueror, 


and is ſaid to have imitated, and with ſome 
ſucceſs, the ſtyle both of Virgil and Statius; and 


towards the cloſe of-this and beginning of the 
twelfth century flouriſhed the ingenious but un- 


fortunate Abelard, whoſe progreſs in letters 
was the admiration and envy of his contempo- 
raries, and finally the cauſe of his ſufferings 


: * 


laſius, a king of the Weſt Saxons, A. D. 833, 


and diſgrace. So great, indeed, were his abi- . 


lities that Andrew du Cheyne aſſerts that pupils 
crowded to his lectures from every quarter of 
the Latin worlds Nor leſs n and ſtill more 


extr aQr- 
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| extraordinary and intereſting 1 is the character of 
the beautiful Heloiſa, a lady whoſe accompliſh- | 
ments were a prodigy in her own age, and Wen 55 


diſtreſſes will draw tears from every future one, 
1 have thus briefly noticed theſe authors to 


evince that, from the time of Charlemagne to 
the year 1100, there has been no century with- 


out its literary luminary, that learning was 
ſtill kept alive, and, though neither rendered 
attractive by inventive genius or profound en- 


quiry, ſerved as a baſis for thoſe wild and airyß 
ſtructures which the ſpirit of chivalry and ro- 
mance ſhortly afterwards erected. Could we 
for a moment ſuppoſe theſe periods to have 
been involved in abſolute and total ignorance, - 
and that the literature of the Roman empire was 


perfectly annihilated, how ſhall we rationally 
account for thoſe ſudden and wonderful efforts 
of genius and fancy which, taking place in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, aroſe to ſo 


much excellence in the fourteenth, If we 
rightly inveſtigate the matter, we ſhall find, 


that the learning of thefe obſcure ages received 


only a peculiar tincture from the manners and 
political views. of the immediately ſucceeding 
period, which, | mingling the romantic imagery 


of the Eaſt with the language and claſſical my- 
9 of its * formed a ſyſtem of 
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ſabling and compoſition that will ever 105 2 
ſtirik ing feature in the literary world, For three 
centuries previous to the era of Charlemagne, 
Europe, as we have obſerved, ſeems nearly defs 
titute of letters; but I am here induced to no- 
tice two fingular exceptions; firſt, the very 
learned Boethius, who living under Theodorie 
the Goth, and beheaded by him in the year 
525, has written a work which emulates the 
purity. of the Auguſtan age, and is a firong 
proof of what the taſte and abilities of an indi- 
vidual, however circumſtanced, may produce 
and ſecondly, the venerable Bede, whoſe Eecleſſ- 
aſtical Hiſtory, a rich repoſit of eurious and 
valuable information, received due honour from 
the ſtudy and tranſlation of Alfred. From the 
death of Juſtinian the emperor, in 566 to the 
appearance of Bede in England, a perpetual 
and unmitigated darkneſs broods over the ſcene, 
and upon the demiſe of the latter, we again 
_ hurry with pleaſure to that period when Agins 
hard andour celebrated Alcuin flouriſhed at the 
court of Charlemagne. This far-famed mo- 
narch, the theme of minſtrels and-the hero of 
romance, whoſe education had been ſo neg- 
lected that he was unable to write his own 
name, gave, froin the love. of fame and the 
liberal impulſe of is own ſuperior genius, 
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every poſſible encouragement to literary talents, 
and we may thence perceive in the writings of 
Zginbard a taſte for compoſition eee 
till che appearance of Abelard. | 

But, notwithſtanding we can thus trace the 
flow of learning through a ſucceſſion of authors 
from the ninth to the twelfth century of the 
Chriſtian world, yet it ſeems to have had little 
effect upon mankind at large, for every ſpecies 
of tyranny which could deform humanity, 
and every ſuperſtition which could degrade the 
light of human reaſon, univerſally prevailed, 
and from Chriſtianity mingled with barbariſm, 
the rights of prieſthood with thoſe of the em- 
pire, the prerogative of the ſovereign with that 


ſion aroſe, as altogether ' impeded the diffuſion 


literature more eſpecially ought to have been 
cheriſhed, an ignorance the moſt exceſſive was 
to be found, and it is not uncommon to diſco- 
ver in the deeds of a ſynod a ſentence like the 
following: As my lord the biſhop cannot 
« write himſelf, at his , J have ſub- 
&© ſcribed.” a 

if we turn to the manners and religion of 
theſe times, the picture will be found, for the 


barbariſm, 


of the nobility, ſuch anarchy and confu- 


of letters. Even among the clergy, where 


„ 


moſt ports Sl Surly; ſhaded, Credulity, N 8 
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barbariſm, and ſuperſtition, aſtrology; miractes 

and divination, witcheraft, quels, arid the ors 

8 deal, crowd upon our view. One circum- 

| | | ſtance, however, tends to ſoften the harſhtieſs of 
this out-line. Among that vaſt multitude of 

warriors which ruſhed from the ſhores of the 

Baltic and the gloomy foreſts of the North, a 

reſpect bordering upon- adoration, was ever 

paid to their women; not merely to their beauty 

did they pay homage, they were conſulted upon 
affairs of the higheſt political moment, often 
ruled, and gave energy to the councils of the 

nation. Theſe peculiarities they carried with 
« them into Europe, peculiarities: which, com- 
bining with the cuſtoms of the feudal tenure 


and the ſuppoſed tenets of Chriſtianity, we ſhall KB 
afterwards find producing the fingular but beau- | 

tiful and gallant ſyſtem of chivalry.” 

The liberal and benevolent ſpirit of our reli. 5 

gion, which, when rightly underſtood, conduces 3 

both to our preſent and our future happineſs, g 

was in theſe periods perverted and debaſed by ' 

a the riſe of an inſtitution ever inimical to the . 
moſt lovely and amiable part of creation, to the a 

beſt and ſweeteſt bleſſings of ſociety. Monaſtic E 

| life indeed, whether conſidered in regard to the e 

1 male or female character, appears equally con- a 
trary to ſound reaſon and morality, for as the : 

6 : : verx 
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very firſt principles of moral and religious duty 


conſiſt in our relative conduct, in our mutual 


endeavours to aſſſſt each other and improve ſo- 


ciety, ſuch a ſecluſion, it is evident, muſt be 


directiy calculated to overthrow whatever na- 
ture has ordained ſhould be our chief purſults; 
and the monſtrous catalogue of enormities with 


which the early hiſtory of theſe monaſteries is. 
deformed, clearly proves how derogatory they 
are to the rights of mankind, how deſtructive 


of the very ends for which they were erected, 
how productive of wretchedneſs and guilt. It 


is, therefore, with peculiar pleaſure, when in 


times moſt favourable to their growth, I have 
beheld:men of literature and talents, free from 
bigotry and prejudice, ſtrive with a noble libe- 


rality to check the workings of religious folly. 


Among theſe, and to his immortal honour be 


it named, the great, the amiable. Eraſmus, whoſe | 
judgment and good ſenſe quickly ſaw the im- 
propriety of monaſtic rigour, employed his wit, 


his taſte, and Attic elegance, even when the tide 


let the female world be grateful. _ . 
From an equally miſtaken ſenſe of duty, ſe- 


vera] individuals, deſerting their families and 
W mo Into en ſolitude, where, 


a 
7 
| 4 


ran full againſt him, in ſupport of freedom and 
and the fair ſex. To his Memory therefore, 
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aftuated by the- moſt abſurd enthuſiaſm," they - 
inflicted upon themſelves, as due to the con- 
ceived enormity of their tranſgreſſions, every 
ſpecies of puniſhment and ſelf-denial, all the 
ſufferings of poverty and guilt: This cuſtom 
ſo ridiculous in itſelf, and founded upon an 
error ſo glaring, has continued, with the fea- 


| tures indeed ſomewhat ſofrened, until nearly 


the preſent period. During the ſixteenth and 
ſeventeenth centuries, the hermit, although he 
did not retire to the ſavage and unexplored de- 
ſert, though he did not expoſe his naked body, 
feſtering with ulcers: from the conſequence of 
his own rigid diſcipline, to the injuries of the 
weather, yet he equally contemned ſociety, 
though to enjoy, perhaps, a ſpot rich in beau- 
tiful and ſequeſtered ſcenery, where giving way 
to a mind, either heated by religious fervor, 'or 
ſoured th misfortune and perfidy, he ſpent his 
days in indolence and prayer. Such a' folitary 
ſituation our amiable and ann poet Hay 
ches Lraphſrally band FE TIM 


Re little lowly a it 
Down in a dale, hard by a foreſt's ſide, 
Far from reſort of people that did pass 

ö | N In royal to and froe: a little : 
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There was an holy chappell edifyde, | | 
| _Wherein the hermite dewly wont to ſay 
His holy things each morne and eventyde; = 
_ - - - Thereby a chriftall ſtreame did gently play, 
e at A: welled forth . 


Sre nenn 


och were the confined and iltiberal ideas of 


the duty of man towards his Creator entertained 
in theſe barbarous times. They were even ſo 


abandoned as to publiſh abſolutions for crimes 
the moſt daring and enormous, for murders and 
pollutions of all kinds; and their ſu perſtition 
was often ſo groſs that in many churches, eſpe- 


cially at Rouen, they had a ceremony called the 


feaſt of the aſs, at which the aſs, richly dreſt, 
was placed before the altar, and the infatuated 
people ſung before him the following exquiſite 
anthem: * Eh, eh, eh, fire Ane! eh, eh, eh, 
ce fire Ane !” 


To enter into the minutiæ of this dark is 


ſuperſtitious age, would only lead to a detail of 


follies barren of either inſtruction or entertain» 


ment, and which unmingſed with thoſe fallies | 


of fancy and mythology that, in ſucceeding 
centuries, engage alike the imagination of the 
poet and the reſearch of the philoſopher, are in 
every reſpect diſgraceful to. mankind, | Theſe 
centuries, on whoſe ſ. pirir, mythology, and poli- 
tical {ſyſtem we are about to make a few obſerva- 


tions, 
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tions, form a picture in the gallery of hiſtory 
WS. Which will probably, i in this quarter of the world 
- at leaſt, have no copy; for from the ſpirit of 
liberty and philoſophical inveſtigation, now 
widely ſpreading over the continent of Europe, 
the clouded form of ſuperſtition ſhrinks aghaſt, 
* and the period perhaps is quickly approaching, 
| when » freed from the ſhackles of error, religion 
ſhall reſume her primeval ſimplicity. _ _ | 
- Having thus briefly conſidered the ; manners, 
_ religion, and literature of that portion of time 
which extends from the fall of the Roman em- 
pire in the Weſt to the commencement of the 
twelfth century, we ſhall ſhortly proceed to give 
ſome remarks upon the feudal ſyſtem and upon 
| the . of e and paper 
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| Feſeennina per hunc indiecta licentia morem 
Verſibus alternit, opprobria ruſtica fudit ; 3 ts 
Libertaſque-recurrentes accepta per annos 141 
Lufit amabiliter, donec jam ſewus apertam | 


In rabiem verti cepit Jocus.  Horac *. 


IN the conſtitution of human ſociety, it un- 
avoidably happens, that while thoſe crimes 
which openly ſtrike at morality, and tend to 
ſubvert civil order, from its foundations, are 


cruſhed by the ſeveriry of laws, offences of an __ | 
inferior nature, more obſcure and gradual, My 

though not leſs pernicious in their effects, are 1 
left ſecure from puniſnment. Diſguifed 1 in the 1 
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ſpecious maſk of worth and piety, or lying ſafe = 

under the covert of power, vice has always 
been able either openly to defy, or ſecretly 

evade the powerleſs arm of Juſtice. To check 
the inſalence of uncontrouled Suu, and detect 
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the falſe N of hypocriſy, Fay be, ws 
fear of puniſhment, the ſuggeſtions of conſci- 
ence, the eſteem of the world, were altogether | | 
diſregarded, it was neceſfary for the cottectiob 
of abuſes, and ſupport of morality, that re- 
courſe ſhould be had to ſome other leading mo- 
tive of action, to influence the mind over which 
common conſiderations had loſt their power. 
Amongſt the variety of ſprings by which we 
are actuated, one of the moſt forcible is the 
-QUread of ſhame and ridicule, exiſting, often f in 
full force in minds dead to every other feeling, 
and inſenſible to every other motive, implanted 
in our breaſts from early infancy, and becom 
ing ſtronger with increaſing years; nor quitting 
us even in death but 1 in many inſtances ex- 
tended beyond the grave itſelf. On this 4 
 rer-paſſion of the breaſt does fatire fix 
| hold, and we ſee with aſtoniſhment, hi the 
| heart which bas. not ſhrunk at guilt, and was 
| callous to the cry of the miſerable and oppreſſed, 5 
is not proof againſt the oy of ridicule, 


„ 


hatred of the world, or the. vengeance If an 

irritated conſcience. The pride of powerful 

vice is abaſhed before the honeſt ſharpneſs of 
invective, and the worſt of men have pre- 

7 DE ne a; . ee | ferred 


” 


ferred. death itſelf to contempt and ridicule. 


working univerſally through every rank of men, 
and in many inſtances overpowering every 
other paſſion, the hiſtories of human ſocieties 
will in their commencements furniſh us with 
the rude, origin and uſe of ſa tire. 
It is to ſavage life and the firſt dawnings . 
e where every paſſion exiſts in its full 
ſtrength, and undiſguiſed by diſſimulation, 


unſhackled by reſinement, is expreſſed with . 


energy and violence, that we muſt look for ſa- 
tire in its firſt and ſimpleſt form. Among the 
rudeſt and moſt uncultivated tribes of men, we 


ind that on their public feſtivals and aſſemblies, 


an eſſential part of the ſolemnity is, at the 
ſame time, that all due praiſe is given to good 
actions, by the keeneſt and moſt ſarcaſtic in- 
vective, to hold out to public contempt and 
ridicule, the delinquent againſt the commu- 


nity. The w wandering and free ſavages of 


müingling in the celebration of their feſtive ce- 
remonies, this mode of connecting abuſes and 
reforming the manners of their ſociety; 7 on 
ſuch a public oc 
e * ken out as the devoted object 
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From this implanted dread of public ſhame 


North America are deſcribed as, always inter- 


:cafion . the individual who has 


% 
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of debifioh and ridicule, which in the preſenet 
of the whole body are laviſhed or. the unfortunate 
delinquent, in an extempore ſong full of keen 
and biting ſatire delivered in the intervals of 
the dance. The ſame, under ſome variation of 
the form, ſeems to have been che practice of 
moſt nations in the firſt dawnings of ſociety, 
and civilization. Such was the early origin of 
ſatire, and ſo great and important the uſe to 
which it was applied for the eſtabliſhment of 
order in the rude commencement of nations. 
Directed to the moſt powerful paſſions of the 
breaſt, it held the ſoourge of juſtice, and ſop- 
plied the deſicieneies of law, and in that uncul- 
tivated period of human manners, there proba- 
bly were few who did not tremble at the con- 
tempt and ridicule ef a whole people, though 
their ferocity might have defied puniſhment, 
and their conſtancy laughed at torments. From 
| this artleſs beginning ſatire might proceed to 
change the extemporaneous effafions,. the ap- 
plication of which had been found ſo effica- 
cious, for a more permanent form of ſar- 
caſtic invective, to be committed to memory, 
and delivered intermixed with dialogue, and 
| thus ſketch the coarſe outlines of the ſatiric 
; drama, In the ag iſlands, where 1o- 
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ciety Bab by no means in ae loweſt part of 
the ſcale of civilization, it ſeems to have ap- 


peared under this more improved form. Ila 


ſome of theſe iſlands many various dramatic 
repreſentations of the ſatirical kind, the keen- 


neſs which was generally directed againſt ſome 


offender amongſt the audience, were obſerved 
by our navigators. By ſteps like theſe, ac- 
cording to the degree of civilization; probably 


ſatire has proceeded in moſt communities; ſim- | 


ple in its origin, but forcible in its effects, it 
has attended and aſſiſted to regulate the for- 


mation of ſociety; the fear of ſhame, joined to 


the defire of praiſe, acting as the maſter · movers 
of the ſoul in veg "wild RO of honors in- 
| dependency.” 90 


Thus from his indelicate iy and e 
invective of the feſtive aſſemblies, of which all 


nations in their origin participate, ſeems to 


ariſe in the earlieſt ages the Greek and Ro- 


man ſatires, alike in the more remote periods, 


though differing much afterwards'; and in its 


improved form, ſatire may belong altogether 
to the Roman poetry. The ruſtic and extem- 
pore ſarcaſins of the ancient Greek feſtivals, 


having _ poliſhed and methodized, in 


nar he time appeared the old comedy. 


"OE 
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Hare fatire appears to have worn its' moſt for- 
midable ſhape; armed with all the poignancy 
of wit and the ſeverity of invective, its ſhafts 

were directed againſt villainy and corruption, 
however armed with authority, or dignified by 
ſtation. The rulers of the ſtate felt a power 
before which their own was humbled, all diſ- 

- guiſe was torn from ſhrinking guilt, and the 
offender hung up to the contempt and derifion 
of a whole people. Among the ſatiriſts of that | 
period, Ariſtophanes ſtands firſt, in whoſe 
hands wit and humour were ſucceſsfully directed 
againſt the abuſes of government, and to the de- 
tection of the deſigns of thoſe who perverted the 
4 public confidence to their own unwarrantable 
| views. Unawed by power, he dared to employ 
N the force of ſatire in laying open to the Athe- 
nians the miſconduct of their governors, and in 
directing the contempt of the people to thoſe 
they had been taught to reſpect and fear. The 
liberal encomiums of the city he ſo eſſentially 
ſerved, as well as many teſtimonies, of other 
nations, ſhew in bow dignified a light this part 
al his character was held, and how efficacious 
his wit for the correction of the abuſes it at- 
„ Had he ſtopt here, ſatire, under his 
management, had ind its genuine dignity, 
152 . and 
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405 been. directed to its true and proper end - 4 
the expoſing to ſhame thoſe whoſe power ſet = | 
them above other puniſhment ; but the wanton 
caprice of wit was not to be confined : the li- i} 
cence which the old comedy allowed, was ex- — 2. 
tended to inſolence and impiety, things divine 1 
and human were equally the objects of ridicule, 
and wit became venom, and ſatire malignity, 
when aimed at the beſt of men and firſt of x, |. 
philoſophers, . Socrates. After the form of 'go-" fs [ | 
vernment was changed in Athens, the perſon- | = 
ality of ſatire was repreſſed by a ſevere decree, | 
which forbid the actors to name any one in | 
their dramatic repreſentations. | The:coanſe-, 


quence of this was another change of the form 
of ſatire; and the middle comedy appeared, in 
which groſs and direct invective againſt parti: = 
_ cular perſons being ſuppreſſed, fatire received | | 
-a greater degree of refinement, and came nearer - + W || 
to the delicacy and poliſn Which is in a man- . 

ner the eſſence of its true nature. New checks il 

ſtill continuing to be applied to the keen ſpirit 
which reigned in theſe pieces, at laſt by the | 
- prohibition of real ſubjects, as before of real 
names, and the total removal of the chorus, 
| from the ſong of which the keeneſt ſtrokes 
were Wann deliveted, the vein of ſatire 


2 e * e 
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gradually diminiſhed, til in the hands of Me- | 
nander, the new comedy was little more than 
a fimple repreſentation of life and manners, 
heightened indeed by wit, and marked with all 
the ſtrength of character, but partaking little 
of the ſevere and extended nature of ſatire. 
Beſides this general deduction of the Greek ſa- 

tiric drama, many names might be mentioned, 
which antiquity: records as belonging to the 
claſs of ſatiriſts, though. their works are ſo loſt, 


zãẽz to enable us to form no kind of judgment of 


their nature; a work of Homer himſelf ſeems, 
by the account of Ariſtotle, to e * f 

this mode of writing. | a 
In the ſame manner as the origin and progreſs 


-- +. ſatirical compoſition has. been traced out 


among the Greeks, an account might be given 
of the Roman ſatire, pointing out its gradual 
en rata from the ſame ſpecies of rude ori- 
ginal; but, perhaps, it will be better paſſing 
over hs various ſteps of improvement, to come 
immediately to that period when drawn from 
her former feattered and diſperſed appearance, 
fatire began to claim for itſelf a diſtinct pro- 
vince of poetry. Rough and irregular in ita 
origin under Junius and Pacuvius, the Roman 
= ſatire Gd” not for *. time free itſelf from 
4 | coarſe- f 


coarſeneſs and virulence, and even in the hands 
of Lucilius, who brought the looſe compoſitions 
of his predeceffors into a regular form, it ap- 
pears to have retained the licence and furious 
ſeverity of its original ſource, the old fatiric 
comedy. Not long after, in the Auguſtan age, : 
it was deſtined to receive a poliſh and perfec- 
tion, to which, perhaps, de ages naw  * 
been able to add little. 5d 
As the Roman poetry has. the . of the ET 
invention of this ſpecies of compoſition, 2 
well as that of having brought it to perfection, 
the models which the Latin muſe has left, 
charm our attention; of theſe the principal 
ſeem to divide themſelves into two diſtinct 
claſſes; in one vice being made the object of 
abhorrence and indignation, and all the pomp 
of language employed to convey the keenneſs 
of invective and bitterneſs of inſult, the of- 
fenders are branded with infamy indelible, 
and hung up on high to the terror of mankind; © 
bur in the other, contempt - alone is expreſſed, 
and inſtead of outrageous and violent invective, | 
the guilty are taught to feel the ſeverity of ſa- 
tire in fine and delicate touches of raillery ; the 
poet here conceals his purpoſe, and gives the 
blow when leaſt expected; vice is diſcredited 
7 | by 
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| by expofing its weakneſs and unworthĩneſs, 


and ſhamed by the moſt piercing ridicule from 


its purpoſes. It is needleſs to mention Horace 
and Juvenal, as ſtanding at the head of theſe 


two departments of ſatire, under which the 


greateſt part of thoſe who have ſucceeded them 


have fince arranged themſelves. It has been a 
write ſubject of diſpute, to weigh the ſolemn 
invective of Juvenal againſt the keen lively 


raillery of Horace, and determine the merits 


of the two poets in this way of writing. Per- 
haps, the different periods of time, and diſſi - 
mular fituations in which the ſatiriſt lived, 
make ſuch a compariſon, in order to 5 
their real poetical merit, abſurd. The one 
could hardly have hoped for ſucceſs, had he 


employed the light ſhafts of wit and irony, 


againſt the troop of enormous vices, which, 


in his time, held in ſubjection all ranks of men; 


or to the other, if to the failings and weak- 
neſſes of an elegant, though diflipated court, 
be had oppoſed the pomp of ſolemn declama- 


tion, or the ſeverity of grave inveRtive. 
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No. 3. Page 36. Stanza fr, line 6, for rivalry read revelry. 
10. — 119. Line 5, for extent read extant. 
11. — 132. Line 2, for ſpector read ſpectre. 
15. — 19>. Line 19, for ſunſhine read ſunſhiny. 
17. —-214. Line 13, for efforts, read effects. 
18. — 226. Line 14, for breath, read breathe. 


22%. —— 297 Line 11. After nature, inſert as 2 Were Tins 
ing in it to call forth 


deſert, ſays Sterne, I would find ſomet 
my affections If I could not do better, 
— 297 Line 23. for too read ſo. | 
— 298: Line 2. for led read has let. 


43. 308 Line 4. for experience read inexperience. 
— 318. Line 12. for gold-drop read gold-drop'd. * 
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Uron we whole it will probably be found, 


OY 
— 


that though great and triumphant guilt which 
has derided every other check, may often, 
amidſt power and affluence, tremble at the 
ſcourge of wit; that for the general correction 
of the abuſes, which inſinuate themſelves into 
human ſociety, the higher efforts of more ſpor- 


tive ſatire did faireſt for ſucceſs, The more 


uſeful ſcope. of this kind of writing, is not ſo 
much to attack thoſe great vices, from whoſe 


deformity, 'when expoſed, we turn away with 
horror; but rather thoſe lefſer and more inſinu- 


ating ones, which often, to deceive, put on the 
appearance of virtue itſelf, and impoſe not only 


on rhe world, but not unfrequentiy on the 
1 . KEY | | heart 
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heart they influence; z and this; by ſetting in a 
ridiculous light the vices and frailties which 
prejudice, or ſometimes habit, have rendered 
dear to us, gradually to wean the heart from 
unworthy motives of action. There is a prin-- 
ciple in the human breaſt, which makes us im- 
patient of reproof or cenſure, and therefore the 
ſatireſt who ſets out with the deliberate purpoſe 
of reproachful ſeverity, will in vain expect the 
effect of reformation, which he who, without 
ſuffering himſelf to be carried away by indig - 
nation, plays with the paſſions of his readets, 
ſecures their attention, and, when he leaft ap- 
pears to meditate, inflicts the blow, ſeems, in 
general, moſt likely to produce. Upon the 
ſtrong and energetic model of Juvenal, Hall, 
who calls himſelf the firſt Engliſh fatiriſt, ap- 
pears almoſt wholly to have formed himſelf; 
from the manners and ſpirit of the nation ro 

whom he was labouring to introduce this pecu- 0 
Tar ſpecies of poetry, he judged that under 
this form it would be beſt received, though the 
vice of that period was not fo great as to make 
it neceſſary to enter into all the violence of the 
Roman. The attempts which have been made 
by ſucceeding poets, have not added much to 
the ſtrength and energy, of ſatire fince the time | 
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of bilkop Hall, tough wa to its delt ae | Mo 
_ and addrefs, Another Who followed in in the ale 5 

track was Donne, WhO has but little i im mer 
oñ his predecefior 3 in point of grace, and Gr 

language ſeemed defti ned, for a long: time, to 
loſe the glory of producing g genteel and eleg Zi ; 
fatire, till the appearance of Pope vindicare, 

it from that diſgrace, and all the delicate graces, | 


the ne turns of Horace, were transfuſed i into 
a the writings of that great poet. 
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1 bough in DE two ſpecies of direct ſatire, - 
perhap ] the models left for our imitation have. 
never been ſurpalied, there is a circumſtance 9% | if 
which clearly gives to modern ſatirical « compos N | 
fition a decided advantage ; this is the invention. - 
of the mock heroic poem. Under this form, pe: fi 
totally unknown to the ancients, without the WM 
appearance of a purpoſe of harſh reproof and . 
cenſure, the keeneſt and moſt delicate ſtrokes 0 i 
ſatire are introduced, the attention 1s irrefiſtibly 
fixed, and all the charms of fable, all the rich- 

_ neſs of invention, joined to the force of "i 
and irony, the more poignant for being. con. 
cealed. Clothed in this dreſs ſatire lays. aſide 
its aſperity, and takes its moſt elegant and 
engaging form. Perhaps to render inftrution RY i 
| 82 . Acradire, 
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attractive, and take off repulſion from e 


this mode of compoſition | is the greateſt perfec- | 


tion ſatiric writing has received, and a point 
beyond which i it is hardly to be carried. Thus 


having traced ſatire. from its rough and fimple 
origin, we have ſeen it applying its powers to 


the ſupport of civil order and the correction _ 


manners in the. firſt dawnings of human ſocie- 
ties; and afterwards, laying afide its coarſeneſs 
and virulence adapted to the rudeneſs of pri- 


mitive morality, ſtill employed in the grand 
purpoſe of the  encouragetnent of virtue and 
expoſure. of vice, acting as a ſupplement to 


human laws, and condemning and puniſhing? 
| thoſe whom the tribunal * of juſtice could not 


reach. Directed to an uniform permanent 


principle of action in the breaſt of man, the 
ſhafts of ſatire have feldom been found to fly in 
vain, and, like thoſe of death, levelling : all diſ- 


tinctions, are able to reach the moſt exalted 


ſituations as they penetrate to the moſt obſcure. 


Under the protection of theſe powerful wea- 
pons, innocence finds a refuge from the infults 
of vice; and while corruption and villainy are 


ſhewn in their proper deformity, virtue dares 


to aſſume her 1 native dignity, and claim her 
lawful 1 rights. | | £7 
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under the proper guidance of truth and juſtice, | 


we turn with horror from the fatal perverſions 
' which the more depraved paſſions of the mind, 


or the wantonneſs of - caprice, are too apt to 
give to what was meant for ſo noble and gene- 
rous a purpoſe. The envy that pines at the 
fucceſs of others, the hatred ariſing from diſ- 
appointed views, the humour that ſacrifices 
all things for a jeſt, have often poiſoned the 
dart of ſatire with their own malignity, and 
aimed it at the heart of unſuſpecting innocence. 
Armed with ſuch a weapon, and actuated by 
the worſt of motives, malignant wit becomes a 
fury, blindly dealing out firebrands and death, 
all bounds, divine or human, are wantonly | 
trampled down, and we find, that without the 

dictates of a good heart, ſatire, inſtead of the 

ſcourge of guilt and guardian of truth, appears 

the dark aſſaſſinating miniſter of falfſehood, and 

the terror of unguarded purity. Regardleſs of 5 
juſtice, ſhould the character the malignant ſa- 
tireſt wiſhes to expoſe be to perfect for his 

purpoſe, his malicious ingenuity can, like that 
of the tyrant of antiquity, diſtort and deform 
the wretched ſufferer, till he is reduced to 
the ſtandard his cruelty wiſhes to aſlgn him. 


* 


1 5 | Hence 5 
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ene fatire loſev its chief force anc proper in- 

fluence; virtue is carried away in the fame in- 

_ eiferiminare torrent that overwhelms vice, and 15 

the bad triumph when they perceive that the 

- feourge, at which they trembled, carries er 
to innocence 16. 15 


We Ties Vefoles confidered "TY kind of 
writing chiefly as employed in the defence of 
the great cauſs of morality, and by expoſing 
the vices of mankind as ſtriking terror into the 
guilty, and aſſerting the claims of virtue; but 
che follies and weakneſſes of mankind, the 
abuſes of human reaſon, furniſſi an inferior 
Province in which the ſflafts of fatire' are em- 

: ployed with ſucceſs. Penetratisg the abſurd 
or unworthy motives of human actions, the 
genius of fatire here deſcends to the diſperficn 
of thoſe clouds which the falſe pretenees of igho- 
rance, the hot- headed zeal of party, and the 
infatuation of prejudice have thrown nen the 
: clear 2 of * and nature. 


The Plain and fimple nature of belgien has 
evet been; in the hands of men, liable to nun- 
berleſs abuſes. Stupid ighorance, by ſurround- 
ing bet throne with che melt furticfte rhazes, | 

. . and 


\ 


=p | Tux set Are. N 35% | 
and dbſcuring the brightneſs of her form with 


miſts and darkneſs, has laboured to render her 
difficult of acceſs and unamiable of aſpect; 


while hypocriſy joined with fanaticiſm has, by 


| loading her with meretricious ornaments, diſ- 
guiſed her fimple charms and perverted” her 


native purity. - To baffle the efforts of dullneſs, 


to hold out to ridicule the abſurdities of miſ- 


guided bigotry, . or ſcourge the : paſſions and 


_ diſcards which men have fooliſhly intermingled 


in the purſuit of true religion, has, in almoſt | 


every age, fallen under the province of ſatire, 
whoſe attack has met with ſucceſs, . when every 


reſource of grave argument or ſeripus reproba- 


tion have been known to fail of proper effect. 
Here Eraſmus ſtands in a manner unrivalled as 


the great champion of. reaſon againſt dullneſs 
and folly.. Under his guidance the weapon of 


ſatire was directed for the benefit of mankind, 


againſt the weakneſſes. and abſurdities af the 8 


church of Rome, and the prieſts, whoſe igno- 


rance and immoralities diſcredited their order, 


as well as human nature in general, In the 


miqdſt of an age when the darkeſt influence of 2 


a ſuperſtition and folly had nearly overſpread the 
face of a whole land, when the rulers with the 


| FFople numbered! in he ſame ſhade of ignorance, 


813 . this 
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this great man ſtood alone, and, armed only 
with the. ſtrength of ſatire, appeared as the 
afſerter of the rights of reaſon. + The clouds 
that involved all things opened before thetadi- 


- ance of his wit, bigotry fled before him, nor 


could dullneſs, though concealed: in- the cowl, 
or ſhining in the mitre, eſcape the keenneſs of 
his ſtrokes, but ſtood equally. in awe of an 
obſcure individual. In our: own. times we have 
ſeen how. ſucceſsfully the weapons of wit and 
_ irony may be directed to expoſe religious abuſes; 
though, in the hands of Swift, ſatire may have 
taken too large a licence. The holy tyranny, | 
the abſurd pretenſions, the aſſumed powers of 
the papal throne, and the various errors Which 
have crept in length of time or been adopted 
in the violence of reformation into the other 
branches of religion, are here held out to con- 
tempt in a manner, that the moſt ſolid and con- 
cluſive argument might for ever have laboured 
to effect in vain. "Though the vehicle of party 
1s generally employed to convey the reprehen- 
ſion of ſatire, when applied to the greater and 
more important deviations from rectitude of 
mankind, the form of proſe is uſed in the ex- 
amples mentioned, as well as in great part of | 
thoſe ſatirical e which mob in the nar- 
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rower pbere of connecting weakneſſes and 


follies. A fictitious relation of adventures, 


a well ſupported allegory, or characteriſtic 
dialapue, are the ſhapes. in which this-kind of 


ſatire: generally appears; When Poetry is em- 


ployed, the mock. heroic ſeems in every reſpect 
moſt calculated for the purpoſe. The luxury 


and diſcords of the gueſts of his time, Boileau 


has touched with the moſt delicate and pointed 
Jouy under this moſt n of all e 


But while hits powers of ridicule are thus. 
mentioned as happily employed in laſhing error, 
and detecting abſurdities, we cannot help b 
with concern, now often the wanton exube- 
rance of wit miſtakes the proper objects of 
faite, and, as in the hands of Swift, * 
down indiſcriminately things facred and profane, 
The ungovernable ſpirit of ſarcaſm carries 
away this otherwiſe great writer, not only to 
attack the human inventions which have follied | 
the ſimplicity of religion, - but his aim is often 


raſhly taken ar things of a more ſacred and re- 


ſpectable nature. It ſeems to be a want of due 
diſerimination of the proper objects of ridicute - 


which runs with and debaſes the vein of exqui- 
| tte wit and poignancy which ſo eminently mark 


this 


: 


go + ra seseu bares. 
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| humgur is too often employed, ipſtead of cor- 


the errors of mankind, againſt human 


| nature irſelf, the portrait pb, which. dani 


pee hi by the ſhades of his gloomy pencil. 


As ngthing but what is corrigible-is the proper 
object of ſatire z to depreciate and ſcoff at our 


% £ 


cle is an x exertiqn of talents which excites 
Where we cannot amend, ridi- 
cule is ON culpable. The belt of the French 


| #atiriſts ſeems to have run into the ſame error, 
Without the incitement that Swift's diſappointed 


feclings and habitual miſanthropy might give 


him, in a piece ſtyled a Satire on Man; in which 
the force of wit and humour is. employed to 


underyalue the adyantages of human reaſqn, and 
ſink the dignity of the ſpecies in its own: eſtima- 


tion. Perhaps of all ſatirical writers, Voltaire 


affords the beſt example of the indiſcriminating 
violence of gapriciqus wit. A hoſt in himſelf, 
had his force been uniformly employed on the 


5 ſide of yirtue, it might have been happy For 


mankind.” But enforced with all the ftrength 


and brilliapgy of ridicule, all the ſeduction of 
 Hhnguage, his attacks are continually levelled 
Agaipſt all that mankind haue been accuſtomed 
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td reverence, all from which they have drawn 9 
cCoðmfort in the hour of diſtreſs; and to depre- e 
ciate reaſon, to looſen the ties of ſociety, and 1 | 

- incufate a ſyſtem not much better than Mani- e 
cheifin, ſeem but too much the intent of his 1 ö | 

| ſatirical Pieces, the perverted effects of more * 
various powers of mind than the world has. | . 
often ſeen centered i in any y indi vidual. 8 . 1 
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50 inks - firiking use m ſatire 3 is, when | 
idto compoſitions: of this kind the narrownelſs - | 
of prejudice, or the rancour of poets, is ſuffered 1 
to find its Way. Perſonality changes the ſword | 

- of juſtice into the dagger of the alfaſſin, While 9 | 
underthe guidance of the ſpirit'c of party, wit . 
talents are the Proſtitüted ſervants of fury 3 EE 
caprice. Much it is to be lamented chat ſpots 1 
of this Kind, fhould have been ſuffered to fully | 
the manly ente and energy, which diſtinguiſh 7 | c | 
the writings of Churchill, 6r that the j page of 


ſuch a writer Mould be defiled amongſt a thou- _— 
fand beauties, with illiberal invectives againſt 1 
e and devoted nation. 5 | 11 

| 1 

MJ 

But from ws of the oration of cite, = 


let us turn to another field i in which it is made 


uſe of wich propriety and I, the abuſe _ 
. of 
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of human underſtanding. Political etrors, yard, 
the abſurdity and. futility: of the plans adopted 
by mankind in the general purſuit. of happineſs, | 
have, in their turns, felt the ſevere. though 
falutary ſtroke; but the miſtaken uſe of ſcience 
and philoſophy has had all the force of wit 
directed againſt it. The way to true ſcience 
has always been ſteep and difficult: while a very 
few have been fortunate enough to attain the 
right path, thouſands have wandered in the. 
endleſs mazes of wild hypotheſis and conjecture, 
others in the beginning of their purſuit. have 
been drawn afide. by the minutiæ of learning, 
and exhauſted their. whole powers on the inveſ- 
_ - Ugation of trifles. To call; back the powers of is 
of the mind from idle ſpeculation, and direct 
them to more applicable labours, the force of 
„ ridicule has been ſucceſsfully. employed. Ber- 
'Þ jerac led the way in France in this ſpecies of 
ſatire, which Swift, in ſome parts of his Gul- 
liver, has im proved into ſuch exquiſite keenneſs 
of humour. One of the firſt Engliſh, pieces of 
this kind, a book now almoſt forgotten was 
given to the world by the author, who boaſts- 
3 | the introduction of Engliſh ſatirical poetry, un- 
| #  derthe name of Mundus Alter & Idem. The d 
| . 88 and i eee of ene ill directed” 
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and abuſed, have been ſeverely expoſed i in a fic=/ / 
titious Hiſtory of an infatuated Man of: Leatn-. 
ing, by Arbuthnot and his friends; The ſequel 


of the-hiſtory, which in their hands was inter- 


rupted, has furniſhed matter for a mock. epic: 


poem, which ranks among the firſt at theſe 
compoſitions. 


/ 


To the exciivacion of prejudices, however 


rooted and national, ſatire has ſometimes been 


found adequate. The poem of Hudibras is 


known to have had a ſenſible effect in putting 


to flight the abſurdities which fanaticiſm and 


hypocriſy had ſpread over the nation; and in 


the midſt of a period, when an univerſal fury 
ſeemed diſperſed among the whole Spaniſh na- 


tion, an ingenious ſatire was able to infuſe a ner 
turn of chinking. Reaſon and humanity in vain 


oppoſed themſelves to the barbarous prejudices 


which the depraved ideas of honour and gal- | 
lantry had produced; but weſee the giant of falſe | 
glory, who had ſo long bathed' himſelf 1 in the 
beſt blood of a nation, fall before the keenneſs 


of ſolemn irony; Cervantes wielded the arms 


of ridicule againſt the univerſal prepoſſeſſion, | 
and from the time of the reception of his inimit- 
able work, is nearly dated the e of a 
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gde extinction to ch illuflons which had” 
reigned in the heated imaginations of a whole 
people, and deſolated a country of | heroes, 
Such is the univerſal application and efficacy of 
ſatire when unde baſed by tancour and malignity, 
and under the guidaßce of Juſtice,” without 
which neither the charms of wit of energy of” 
language can keep off contempt from the proſ- 


tituted miniſter of calumny. pere is unfor- 
tunately too often à mean prinbiple inherent in 


the human breaſt, hier is gratified'by the ex- 


9 poſure o of a character ot dettaction from known 


* 


virtue; but it i aboye confiderations Iixe theſe, : 


that true and genuitie ſatire ever ſoars; The rage 


of party, the rancour: of perfonality the bitter 


neſs of malice, however dignified by wit, or 


pointed by ridicule, exiſt but for the daywhleh 


bears them, while a boldneſs in the cauſe of 
virtue, a generous indignation againſt vice, an 
acuteneſs and perſeverance diſplayed in meer 


guilt and folly through all their ſubterfuges, 


will give dignity and permanence to the honeſt 
endeavours of the good ſatiriſt; and when the 
facts he ſtigmatizes are forgotten and periſſied, 
Vill ſtill be able to hand him down to the 
neee eding xo 
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